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SOCIAL PROGRESS AND ENGINEERING 
EDUCATION’ 


By President CLEMENT C. WILLIAMS 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 


SockAL progress has imposed certain 
modernizing demands upon engineering 
education on the one hand and a need for 
reorientation of social science education to 
match technological advances on the other. 
The former relates to the adjustment to the 
changes in economic systems and to the 
higher esthetic standards set by an ad- 
vancing social taste, while the latter relates 
to bringing social and political institutions 
into phase with our highly developed tech- 
nologie and economic systems. 

We mean by social progress any improve- 
ment in social institutions which enables 
groups and peoples to live together more 
successfully. Whether or not there has been 
discernible progress in laws, literature and 
customs has been debated, but we do recog- 
nize unmistakable progress in technology— 
a world-wide communication by telephone 
and radio, a swifter and more flexible trans- 
port, improved sanitation, a network of 
power lines that turns night into day and 
eases physical burdens—which has wrought 
profound social changes and formed the 
basis for more advanced economic agencies. 
Hence, any education aimed at further so- 
cial progress must interpret its objectives 
in terms of technological progress to a cer- 
tain degree. The arts college, more and 


1 Address at the New York City meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges, January, 1936. 


more contributing those elements common 
to all types of education and thereby afford- 
ing the matrix in which the more rigidly 
required professional courses are imbedded, 
has a responsibility for directing higher 
education toward social progress. 

May I expand this thesis somewhat, first 
with reference to the direct relations of the 
arts college to engineering education and 
second with reference to the indirect rela- 
tions. 

The skeleton structure of engineering 
curricula took form largely in the last third 
of the nineteenth century following the 
passage of the Morrill Act. That was a 
period of relatively rudimentary engineer- 
ing science and practice, exemplified by 
railroad surveys through undeveloped 
regions, simple bridges, low buildings, 
largely rule-of-thumb design, steam en- 
gines of 200 pounds pressure, low voltage 
direct current circuits and local telephones. 

Paralleling that primitive stage of tech- 
nical development, the economic agencies 
were correspondingly elementary, consist- 
ing of local plants in manufacturing indus- 
tries, public utilities limited to the home 
city, separate coal and metal mines operated 
as distinct units, uncoordinated railways 
as the only means of distance transport, 
local merchandising and local banks. 

The situation to-day, both in technical 
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operations and in economic organization, 
stands in marked contrast. In the tech- 
nical field, continuous and other types of 
long-span bridges, eighty-story buildings, 
arched dams, refined stress analysis in 
structures and in machine parts, super- 
strength alloys, high-speed cutting tools, 
steam turbines at 1,400 pounds pressure, 
high voltage transmission, electronics, radio, 
television, interconnected power lines, world 
encircling telephones, paved highways, auto- 
motive vehicles, aviation and universal elec- 
tric illumination. 

The accompanying economic organiza- 
tions are correspondingly complex. Rail- 
roads grouped into large systems grimly 
struggling for survival in competition with 
other agencies of transport, far-flung public 
utilities united under holding companies, 
industries united under supercorporations 
or confederated in associations, manufac- 
tures integrated with materials and distri- 
bution concerns, communication coordi- 
nated into a few monopolistic groups and 
commerce drifting into the control of chain 
stores. These developments in economic 
agencies are not only concomitant with, but 
they are the fairly direct result of tech- 
nological improvements. The late Mr. 
George W. Perkins pointed out that the 
large corporation and the holding company 
are the direct product of the telephone 
which permits officials to communicate im- 
mediately with each other over long dis- 
tances, and chain stores are largely made 
possible by rapid and flexible transportation 
which permits efficient centralized purchas- 
ing and storage. 

This situation reveals the first of these 
demands upon engineering education, 
namely, that it be adjusted to its new en- 
vironment. Whereas, a training in extract- 
ing raw materials and other elementary 
techniques sufficed as the basis of the cur- 
riculum a generation ago, it is insufficient 
for this day because of the advance, not only 
in technical procedures, but also in the 
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economic systems to which engineering op- 
erations are inextricably related. In the 
older day, technical training led through 
an apprenticeship to a fairly definite pro- 
fessional life, while to-day, because of in- 
creased complexity, fewer and fewer tech- 
nical graduates find their training a specific 
preparation for the vocation which they 
subsequently follow. The demand involves, 
therefore, more than a training to perform 
certain operations; it is for an education 
that affords versatility in the face of chang- 
ing economic and social conditions. The 
acme of technical education hereafter will 
be an equipment for a possible vocation plus 
an accessory preparation to shift to any of 
the variants thereof or to its economic 
correlatives. 

The natural prescription by an arts 
faculty to effect this desired versatility and 
adaptability would come readily enough, 
namely, to include more arts courses in the 
engineering curriculum. To the engineer- 
ing dean’s query as to which courses, the 
reply would come with equal readiness. 
Just add modern languages, history, polit- 
ical science, sociology, biology, literature, 
psychology, logic, ete., ete. On investiga- 
tion, however, the engineering dean finds 
that the only course available in any of these 
branches is a basic course designed as fun- 
damental preparation for those who expect 
to proceed to a major in the field. More- 
over, this initial course is taught by a gradu- 
ate assistant or other tyro whose grasp is 
limited practically to the text-book. Fur- 
thermore, this tyro insists on reciting the 
contents of the text and calling the recital 
alecture. Is it surprising that the engineer- 
ing dean declines to follow this off-hand pre- 
scription ? 

Courses should be taken as nutriment to 
yield mental growth, not as medicine to cure 
intellectual deformities. The inclusion of 
further arts courses of the ordinary garden 
variety in engineering curricula is futile 
unless by reason of content and mode of 
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presentation they are integrable with the 
broadening scope of engineering education 
itself. At the risk of being dubbed apostate 
to scholarly ideals, I wish to commend the 
use of such books as Wells’s ‘‘Outline of 
History’’ and his ‘‘Science of Life’’ for 
prospective engineers and other non-special- 
ists. The expanding universe of knowledge 
compels the hanging of more pictures of the 
great quests and adventures of mankind 
where details are subordinated to a sense 
of perspective, even though completeness 
is not attained at every point. If the arts 
college, therefore, is to supply this accessory 
need in engineering education, it must make 
special provision sufficiently integrable with 
engineering curricula to furnish the element 
of adaptability desired. 

Let us now turn to the second demand of 
social progress on engineering education, 
namely, a higher esthetic standard for en- 
gineering operations. 

The old curriculum of a half century ago 
was little concerned with esthetics. Then 
the urge was toward utility and low cost. 
With the tremendous increase in wealth 
through technologie operations, a conscious- 
ness gradually awakened that utility and 
economy could be supplemented to bring 
greater satisfactions by introducing certain 
esthetic considerations, the chief of which 
are beauty, cleanliness and quiet. 

Mr. Smith is no longer satisfied with an 
automobile that will transport him cheaply 
where he wishes to go; he desires one of 
pleasing outlines, free from rattles, smell 
and dirt. A half century ago, elevated rail- 
ways were built with tracks attached to the 
structural framework producing a huge 
sounding board that magnifies train noises. 
I sometimes wonder how much longer the 
inhabitants of the large cities will endure 
the din of elevated railways when it could 
be largely eliminated by silencing pro- 
cedures. A generation ago the ugly parallel 
chord truss bridge was a prevailing type; 
to-day steel and concrete vie with each other 
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to produce pleasing structural forms. To- 
day, higher social standards are requiring 
streams to be freer from pollution, wires to 
be removed from poles in the streets and 
placed in subsurface conduits, smoke nuis- 
ance to be abated and street noises to be 
mitigated. 

In this second or esthetic demand upon 
engineering education, the arts college can 
cooperate not only directly in developing 
canons of taste for esthetic treatment, but 
also in cultivating such an appreciation of 
esthetic values on the part of the general 
public as will induce a willingness to as- 
sume the additional cost required to add 
beauty, cleanliness and quiet to plain 
utility. 

We now come to the counterpart of the 
foregoing discussion, namely, the reorienta- 
tion of social science instruction to be in 
accord with the advances in our technologic 
and economic systems so as to lead to fur- 
ther social progress. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, perhaps the 
application of engineering to social progress 
lies quite as much within the purview of the 
arts as of the engineering college. While 
the arts college through its pre-engineer- 
ing courses contributes directly towards 
engineering education, its equally great 
opportunity to promote the effectiveness of 
engineering education in social progress 
lies in acquainting all who come within its 
sphere of influence—teachers, writers, busi- 
ness and professional men—with a correct 
interpretation of a civilization that has been 
recast to a great degree in a mold of tech- 
nology. Naturally, the departments of so- 
cial science are those most directly involved. 

In this area it is commonly stated that 
political science is founded on history, but 
is the history that is commonly taught the 
most significant history, or is it largely a 
hold-over from outmoded writers? Does it 
give proper emphasis to man’s constructive 
events, or is it too largely emotional? 
Naturally, I note especially the neglect of 
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technological influences. For example, the 
day after to-morrow will oceur the bicenten- 
nial of the birth of James Watt. The 
achievements of James Watt have affected 
human affairs more profoundly than have 
those of his famous contemporary, Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, yet the rare mention of 
the former as compared with pages devoted 
to the latter certainly conveys an incorrect 
conception of their relative importance. 
What historian notices the discovery and 
introduction of coal in the ninth century 
A.D. aS a dividing event between ancient 
and modern life? While pages are devoted 
to the second war with England, which ac- 
complished nothing and which one eminent 
English statesman could not even recall, 
the discovery of gasoline at that period is 
not mentioned. About that same time, Mr. 
Gladstone, Oxford educated, on viewing the 
epochal discovery of the electric dynamo by 
Faraday, inquired of what use it might be! 
Dramatic incidents procured mention of the 
telegraph and the telephone on history’s 
page, but I have yet to read any adequate 
notice of power machines, the elevator or 
the linotype. 

The observation is frequently heard that 
political science has not kept pace with 
technology, and sometimes the ludicrous 
suggestion has been made that science and 
invention should be held in check until 
political thought could catch up. May it 
not be that the failure to make social and 
political progress part passu with technol- 
ogy results in part from an adherence to 
traditional content in history instruction 
together with a disposition to devote major 
attention to the dramatic and emotional 
events rather than to the rationally signifi- 
eant? Does not history spend undue time 
on the turmoils and storms of human pas- 
sion that subside and leave no more trace 
than do the waves of a mid-ocean tempest 
when they sink into the calm? Correspond- 
ingly, are the articulations of the perma- 
nent factors which build up social structures 
sufficiently revealed? Interpretation of so- 
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cial experience must guide social progress, 
for, despite the random ventures and the 
roseate claims of our present national ad- 
ministration, political science does not ad- 
mit of controlled experimental methodology. 

I have been appalled at times to observe 
social science instruction founded on an at- 
tempt to piece together a twentieth century 
technology and a _ nineteenth century 
economy. Such instruction accounts for a 
willingness to accept the benefits of tech- 
nology while absolutely rejecting the social 
advantages of modern economic organiza- 
tion, a willingness to accept the telephone, 
for instance, while rejecting its offspring, 
the holding company. While I would not 
for a moment defend the piracies that have 
been committed by unscrupulous organizers, 
yet informed intelligence should recognize 
the power and efficiency of corporate sys- 
tems, and professors as well as politicians 
might well realize that ‘‘trust busting’’ was 
largely a tilting at windmills and belonged 
to a rather naive stage of economic develop- 
ment. 

When political science recognizes that 
large-scale economic systems are an inevi- 
table outgrowth of technology and represent 
actual social progress, it will discover first, 
that if government also is to keep pace, it 
will need to follow along lines of improve- 
ment similar to those of proven validity in 
the economic realm; second, that legislation 
which is arbitrary and contrary to economic 
principles is ineffective ; and third, that un- 
der modern conditions, strong economic sys- 
tems, rather than intricate governmental 
forms, constitute our best hope of national 
stability. 

May I mention three examples of this mal- 
adjustment in political science which seem 
fairly obvious. 

Among the many results of modern tech- 
nology, the accumulation of large fortunes 
is notable. Neither ancient banking nor 
commerce ever equaled railroads, steel, 
petroleum or manufactures in the concen- 
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tration of wealth. The individuals involved 
have proven themselves socially wiser and 
more efficient than government in diverting 
these vast accumulations of wealth to social 
benefit, yet not a few teachers of political 
science present a queer lag in proposing 
to prevent individual accumulations and to 
apply a nineteenth century conception of 
socialized fixed capital to twentieth century 
technology and production. 

As a second illustration, the teaching of 
labor problems is frequently from a biased 
view-point. A favorite preparation for 
teaching this subject, in addition to aca- 
demie training, is some experience as a 
tramp laborer passing from one industry to 
another, seeking the laborer’s view-point 
and the inside of union strategy. Such an 
experience would be enlightening if it were 
balanced by an equal experience as a man- 
ager endeavoring to reduce costs so that his 
plant could operate solvently in the face of 
competition. Without the latter experience, 
the former leads to prejudiced instruction 
that is not only out of harmony with en- 
gineering education but subversive to social 
progress. 

The third illustration relates to a lack of 
appreciation of the influence of universal 
technology and economie organization in 
world politics. Modern industry has spread 
its corporate organization, like a plant with 
runners, taking root in foreign countries. 
We have a world of political boundaries 
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predicated on horse-drawn vehicles, carrier 
communication between individuals and 
eighteenth century conflicts, which is en- 
tirely out of mode with a world encircling 
telephone, world-wide radio broadcasts to 
which all who will may listen and aerial 
navigation. May not enlightened economic 
systems supplant much of international 
polities and thereby promote social progress 
when political systems, like economic, be- 
come adjusted to modern technology ? 

Therefore, without professional vain- 
glory, it seems to me fully as important 
that education in certain departments of the 
arts college be adjusted to the effects of tech- 
nology as that engineering education be 
adjusted to a traditional cultural content, 
which, like Atlantis, is largely legendary. 

In conclusion, engineering education is 
more than a museum of fragments of learn- 
ing; it must be coordinated and integrated 
whole, like a well-designed structure, with 
each part properly proportioned and 
efficiently related to the other parts. Arts 
courses may not justifiably be incorporated 
in an engineering curriculum unless they 
are integrable in such a unified project. A 
sympathetic understanding of the social 
significance of technology by the depart- 
ments concerned in the arts college will not 
only advance engineering education, but 
it will align the engineering college with the 
arts college in the further march of social 
progress. 


THE HARVARD TERCENTENARY CELEBRATION 


Srxty-stx leading scholars and scientific 
men will be awarded honorary degrees by 
Harvard University on September 18, the 
concluding day of the formal ceremonies 
celebrating the three hundredth anniver- 
sary of the founding of Harvard and 
the establishment of higher learning in 
America. 

The presentation will take place in an 


open air theater in the historic Harvard 
College Yard. Delegates of universities 
and learned societies will join in tribute 
to the advancement of learning in the 
United States during three hundred years. 
Many members of the diplomatic corps will 
be present, and among the distinguished 
guests will be leaders of the church, the 
professions, finance and industry. More 
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than ten thousand Harvard alumni and 
students are expected. 

The recipients of honorary degrees will 
include all the principal speakers at the 
Tercentenary Conference of Arts and Sci- 
ences, to be held at the university from 
August 31 to September 12, except those 
among them who have already received 
honorary degrees from the university. The 
Harvard faculties, as hosts of the occasion, 
are not included among the speakers. 

Fourteen of those who will receive honor- 
ary degrees are from the United States, 
twelve from England, ten from Germany, 
six from France, five from Switzerland, 
three from Italy, two each from Japan, 
Denmark, Scotland and Sweden, and one 
each from the Netherlands, Argentina, 
Norway, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
China and Australia. 

The Nobel laureates to be honored are 
Edgar D. Adrian, physiology and medi- 
eine, England; Friedrich Bergius, chem- 
istry, Germany; Niels Bohr, physics, Den- 
mark; Arthur H. Compton, physics, United 
States; Hans Fischer, chemistry, Ger- 
many; Werner Heisenberg, physics, Ger- 
many; Sir Frederick G. Hopkins, physi- 


ology and medicine, England; August 
Krogh, physiology and medicine, Den- 


mark; Karl Landsteiner, physiology and 
medicine, United States; Hans Spemann, 
physiology and medicine, Germany; The 
Svedberg, chemistry, Sweden, and Otto 
Warburg 


g, physiology and medicine, Ger- 
many. 

Speakers at the conference who have 
received honorary degrees from Harvard 
in previous years are Joseph Bedier, of 
the Collége de France, Paris; John Dewey, 
of Columbia University; Albert Einstein, 
of the Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton; A. Lawrence Lowell, president 
emeritus of Harvard University; Robert 
A. Millikan, of the California Institute of 


Technology; Henry Norris Russell, of 
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Princeton University; William B. Scott, 
of Princeton University, and Henry Qs- 
born Taylor, of New York City. 

The official list of those receiving honor- 
ary degrees follows: 


Edgar Douglass Adrian, Foulerton professor of 
the Royal Society and fellow of Trinity College, 
University of Cambridge, is an acknowledged 
leader of the modern school of neurophysiologists 
and has elucidated the neurological basis of sensa- 
tion, the action of the various sense organs and 
the activity of nervous centers. 

Tor Julius Efraim Andrae, professor of theology 
at the University of Upsala, Sweden, is one of the 
most notable figures in Islamic studies to-day in 
Europe, and has laid down most fruitful lines of 
future investigation into the sources of Moham- 
med’s ideas. 

Charles McLean Andrews, professor of history, 
emeritus, at Yale University, is one of the greatest 
American historians, an outstanding authority on 
American colonial history. 

Masaharu Anesaki, professor of the science of 
religion and the history of religion, emeritus, at the 
Imperial University of Tokyo, Japan, is a renowned 
Japanese student of the history of religions, espe- 
cially of Buddhism and the early history of Chris- 
tianity in Japan. 

Edward Battersby Bailey, professor of geology 
at the University of Glasgow, Scotland, is a world 
leader among geologists, and has made important 
contributions dealing with the origin of mountains 
and the nature of voleanic and intrusive rocks. 

Sir Joseph Barcroft, professor of physiology at 
the University of Cambridge, is a leading member 
of the group of British physiologists who have 
contributed largely during the past quarter of a 
century to knowledge of the blood as a carrier of 
oxygen and carbon dioxide. 

Friedrich Bergius, of the Deutsche Bergin- 
Aktiengesellschaft, Heidelberg, has developed proc- 
esses in fuel technology which rank among the most 
important advances in chemical technology since 
the development of the method of making synthetic 
ammonia. 

Niels Bohr, professor of physics at the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen, is one of the world’s outstand- 
ing figures in theoretical physics and has pioneered 
in the study of atomic structure and the quantum 
theory. 

Norman Levi Bowen, petrologist in the Geo- 
physical Laboratory of the Carnegie Institution in 
Washington, D. C., is one of the world’s leaders 
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in the application of physical chemistry to problems 
in geology, having done notable work on igneous 
rocks. 

Rudolf Carnap, professor of philosophy at the 
Deutsche Universitat, Prague, is considered one of 
the most influential and most productive repre- 
sentatives of the important and active neo-posi- 
tivist, or logical positivist, school of philosophy. 

Elie Joseph Cartan, professor of mathematics at 
the University of Paris, one of the leading Euro- 
pean mathematicians, has made important contribu- 
tions to hypercomplex numbers and the theory of 
groups in the field of algebra, differential geometry 
and complex geometry in the field of geometry, 
integral invariants in the field of analysis and the 
theory of finite continuous groups. 

V. Gordon Childe, professor of prehistoric arche- 
ology at the University of Edinburgh, is a world 
authority in his field, notable especially for his 
synthesis of the results of Central European and 
Near East prehistoric archeology. 

John Harold Clapham, professor of economic his- 
tory at the University of Cambridge, is one of the 
most eminent economic historians of to-day. 

James Bertram Collip, professor of biochemistry 
at McGill University, collaborated in the isolation 
of insulin and has done other important research 
in the chemistry of the blood, internal secretions, 
insulin, the parathyroid hormone and _ placental 
hormones. 

Arthur Holly Compton, professor of physics at 
the University of Chicago, is one of the world’s 
outstanding figures in the study of cosmic rays and 
x-rays. 

Douglas Berry Copland, professor of commerce at 
the University of Melbourne, is one of the most 
distinguished economists in Australia to-day, and 
was the organizer of the program which took 
Australia out of the depression. 

Edward Samuel Corwin, professor of jurispru- 
dence at Princeton University, is one of the most 
eminent historians of the American constitution 
and is an outstanding authority in political science. 

Peter Debye, professor of physics at the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig, is one of the world’s leading 
authorities in the field of polar molecules and has 
made many important contributions to physics. 

Edward Joseph Dent, professor of music at the 
University of Cambridge, is one of the foremost 
music scholars and general musicians in England. 

Leonard Eugene Dickson, professor of mathe- 
matics at the University of Chicago, is one of the 
foremost algebraists and number theorists in the 
United States. 

Charles Harold Dodd, professor of divinity at the 
University of Cambridge, has produced a body of 
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important work in the interpretation of the New 
Testament and on the precise significance of terms 
in the language of the Greek Old Testament. 

Sir Arthur Stanley Eddington, professor of 
astronomy and director of the Observatory at the 
University of Cambridge, is one of the world’s 
outstanding astronomers and one of the great 
elucidators of modern astronomy and physics. 

Hans Fischer, professor of chemistry at the 
Technische Hochschule in Munich, is a world leader 
in the study of the structures of haemin and of 
chlorophyll, substances of extreme complexity and 
of the utmost importance in the understanding of 
animal and plant life. 

Ronald Aylmer Fisher, professor of eugenics at 
the University of London, has made major contribu- 
tions to the theory of statistics, has designed im- 
proved layouts for agricultural experimentation and 
has made a notable contribution to the genetical 
theory of natural selection. 

Etienne Gilson, professor of philosophy at the 
Collége de France, and director of the Institute of 
Medieval Studies at the University of Toronto, is 
one of the leading historians of philosophy and one 
of the most eminent scholars in the field of medieval 
philosophy. 

Corrado Gini, professor of statistics and sociology 
at the University of Rome, is one of the most promi- 
nent sociologists, statisticians and demographers in 
the world. 

Louis Ginzberg, professor of Talmud at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America, New 
York City, is one of the greatest living authorities 
on the Talmud and rabbinic literature. 

Adolph Goldschmidt, professor of the history of 
art, emeritus, at the University of Berlin, is one 
of the world’s greatest authorities on medieval art 
and has been the teacher of a large number of the 
museum men and professors in central Europe. 

Godfrey Harold Hardy, professor of mathematics 
at the University of Cambridge, is one of the most 
outstanding figures in mathematics, his principal 
contributions having been made in the fields of 
analysis and the analytic theory of numbers. 

Ross Granville Harrison, professor of biology at 
Yale University, developed the method of embry- 
onic transplantation which led to great advances 
in experimental biology and has made important 
contributions to knowledge of the nervous system, 
symmetry and development after heteroplastic 
transplantation in the amphibia. 

Paul Hazard, professor of comparative literature 
at the Collége de France, is one of the greatest 
living historians and critics of literature, devoting 
himself especially to the literature of the Romance 
languages from the Renaissance to the present time. 
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Werner Heisenberg, professor of theoretical 
physics at the University of Leipzig, is a world 
leader in theoretical physics, and has done notable 
research on atomic physics and the quantum theory. 

Johan Hjort, professor of marine biology at the 
University of Oslo, is a leader in deep-sea explora- 
tion, in the study of marine biology, in its applica- 
tion to practical problems of the fisheries and in 
the coordination of marine investigations by the 
nations of western Europe. 

Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins, professor of 
biochemistry at the University of Cambridge, is one 
of the world’s foremost biochemists and has been 
a pioneer in several distinct fields, among them 
vitamins and the studies of chemical changes ac- 
companying muscular contraction. 

Bernardo Alberto Houssay, professor of physi- 
ology at the University of Buenos Aires, is a leader 
in the important and rapidly growing field of endo- 
crinology and has brought forth much new infor- 
mation concerning the functions of the thyroid and 
adrenal glands, the pituitary gland, the parathy- 
roids and the pancreas, and also the relations among 
these organs. 

Werner Wilhelm Jaeger, professor of classical 
philology at the University of Berlin, is one of the 
most distinguished Aristotelian scholars in the 
classical world and one of the most eminent living 
authorities in the field of Greek philosophy. 

Pierre Janet, professor of psychology at the 
Collége de France, is generally regarded as having 
founded psychopathology as a separate discipline 
and is recognized as one of the most distinguished 
psychologists and psychopathologists., 

Howard Mumford Jones, professor of English at 
the University of Michigan, is one of the leading 
scholars in the field of American literature and a 
creative writer of note. 

Charles Gustav Jung, professor of analytical psy- 
chology at the Technische Hochschule, Zurich, a 
great healer of mental ills, has been one of the im- 
portant pioneers in the investigation of personality, 
has made notable studies of unconscious psychic 
processes and has continuously attempted to relate 
the results of his psychological researches to the 
dilemmas of modern man. 

Hans Kelsen, professor of international law at 
the Institut Universitaire des Hautes Etudes In- 
ternationales, Geneva, is a leader in the most active 
and widely adhered-to movement in jurisprudence 
in Europe to-day, and has so influenced contem- 
porary juristic thought that most of what has ap- 
peared in Continental literature on jurisprudence 
in the past two decades has been written in support 
of or in criticism of his teachings. 

August Krogh, professor of zoophysiology at the 
University of Copenhagen, has made important con- 
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tributions to the physiology of respiration and 
metabolism in man and the lower animals, to the 
physiology of the circulation of the blood and to 
the chemistry of sea water in its relation to the 
nutrition of marine organisms. 

Karl Landsteiner, of New York City, member of 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, has 
done as much as any living man to further the ap- 
plication of chemical methods and chemical con- 
cepts to the field of immunology, and is regarded as 
a great master who has founded a school of thought 
which has penetrated wherever immunologists are 
at work. 

Andrew Cowper Lawson, professor of geology, 
emeritus, at the University of California, is one 
of the most stimulating and versatile leaders among 
American geologists, and his many important dis- 
coveries have had a world-wide influence in the 
advancement of geology. 

Tullio Levi-Civita, professor of rational mechan- 
ics at the University of Rome, is one of the leading 
figures in mathematics and has done notable work 
in hydrodynamics, theoretical dynamics and pure 
geometry. 

Robert Morison Maclver, professor of political 
philosophy and sociology at Columbia University, 
has made contributions in the field of systematiza- 
tion of social theory and in the field of the fune- 
tions and structure of society, especially in analysis 
of the community and of the state. 

Bronislaw Malinowski, professor of anthropology 
at the University of London, is a pioneer and lead- 
ing exponent of functional anthropology, his in- 
quiry into the Kula system and his studies of the 
Trobrianders having led to most that is significant 
in the modern development of social anthropology. 

René Maunier, professor of colonial legislation 
and sociology at the University of Paris, is one of 
the leading sociologists and investigators of the 
history of law, his chief contributions being in the 
study of the economic functions of the city and in 
the problem of social differentiation in the structure 
and functions of human societies. 

Friedrich Meinecke, professor of history at the 
University of Berlin, is an eminent historian and 
outstanding teacher in the field of the history of 
ideas and has been one of the leading influences in 
German and general European historical writing 
during the last twenty-five years. 

Wesley Clair Mitchell, professor of economics at 
Columbia University, has exercised far-reaching in- 
fluence on the character and direction of economic 
thought, and his investigations, particularly on the 
subject of business cycles, stand among the fore- 
most contributions of the day. 

Eduard Norden, professor of classical philology 
in the University of Berlin, is one of the foremost 
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Latinists in the world, a classical philologist of 
encyclopedic range and an outstanding student of 
ancient religious ideas in connection with literature 
and philosophy. 

John Howard Northrop, of New York City, mem- 
ber of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search, has brought the study of enzymes within the 
fold of classical chemistry by their preparation in 
a crystalline state and has made important investi- 
gations of the nature of enzymes and enzyme be- 
havior. 

Antonie Pannekoek, professor of astronomy at 
the University of Amsterdam, has made contribu- 
tions of high merit in many fields of astronomy, 
notably in fundamental astrophysical investiga- 
tions, 

Paul Pelliot, professor of Central Asiatic lan- 
guages, history and archeology at the Collége de 
France, is one of the world’s greatest authorities 
on the Chinese language, history and customs. 

Jean Piaget, professor of the history of scientific 
thought at the University of Geneva, has done 
original research upon the developmental char- 
acteristics of the child mind, and has applied his 
findings to sociology in a way which has important 
implications for the field of social learning. 

Frederick Maurice Powicke, regius professor of 
modern history at the University of Oxford, is one 
of the foremost students of medieval English his- 
tory, and in his books has been especially successful 
in enriching the study of England through his wide 
interest and knowledge of the intellectual and insti- 
tutional development of Europe as a whole. 

William Emmanuel Rappard, professor of public 
finance at the University of Geneva, has, by many 
books, reports and articles, in various languages, 
on economie and political subjects, contributed 
greatly to a broad undertaking of changing rela- 
tions among the states of the world. 

Dennis Holme Robertson, reader in economics 
at the University of Cambridge, is one of the 
world’s most distinguished economists, has had a 
profound influence on modern economic thought and 
has made important contributions to economic 
theory, particularly in the field of industrial fluc- 
tuations. 

Michael Ivanovich Rostovtzeff, professor of an- 
cient history and classical archeology at Yale Uni- 
versity, has gained a world-wide reputation for his 
studies of the economic life and art history of the 
ancient world, and it is said that he has never 
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touched a subject without affecting materially all 
subsequent study of it. 

Leopold Ruzicka, professor of chemistry at the 
Technische Hochschule, Zurich, has successfully at- 
tacked many problems of particular difficulty in the 
field of the natural products, notably the chemistry 
of the sesquiterpenes, diterpenes, saponines and 
obietic acid. 

Kiyoshi Shiga, of Kitasato Institute, Tokyo, in- 
ternationally recognized as one of the great investi- 
gators of infectious diseases, is famous as dis- 
coverer of the cause of epidemic bacillary dysen- 
tery, by which discovery he opened a new field of 
investigation from which the whole world has bene- 
fited. 

Hu Shih, professor of Chinese philosophy at the 
National University of Peiping, is an outstanding 
authority in the fields of Chinese poetry and phi- 
losophy and a leader in a notable movement in 
Chinese experimental poetry. 

Filippo Silvestri, professor of general and agri- 
cultural zoology at the Regia Scuola Superiore de 
Agricultura, Portici, Italy, is one of the most 
eminent of living entomologists, and has made out- 
standing contributions to science in many depart- 
ments of entomology, both theoretical and applied. 

Hans Spemann, professor of zoology at the Uni- 
versity of Freiburg, is one of the world’s leaders 
in biologic thought, and has done notable research 
in the study of developmental mechanics, his work 
including a detailed study of the eye, the ear and 
the embryonic axis in the amphibia. 

The Svedberg, professor of physical chemistry at 
the University of Upsala, whose skill in the solution 
of mechanical difficulties has enabled him to con- 
tribute enormously to chemistry and biology with 
the methods of physics, his crowning achievement 
being the development of the ultracentrifuge, 
which rendered possible the study of the size and 
shape of molecules whose dimensions were previ- 
ously undetermined, 

Otto Warburg, of the Kaiser Wilhelm-Institut 
fiir Zellphysiologie, Berlin, has given the world 
much of its knowledge concerning the chemical 
dynamics of metabolism in isolated tissues and 
cells, 

Leopold Wenger, professor of Roman law at the 
University of Vienna, is a leader in historical in- 
vestigation of Roman law and the study of papyri, 
as well as in its dogmatic exposition and in the 
exposition of the civil law. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


INFECTION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN BY 
A TUBERCULOUS TEACHER 


ACCORDING to a correspondent of the Journal 
of the American Medical Association in connec- 


tion with the topic of the infection of school 
children by a tuberculous teacher, Dr. Marx, an 
official district physician of Germany, has fur- 


nished a valuable report. After the death from 
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pulmonary tuberculosis of a volksschule (ele- 
mentary school) teacher, the children in all six 
grades of the school were given the Hamburger 
percutaneous tuberculin test. The results are 
given in the accompanying table: 


RESULTS OF HAMBURGER PERCUTANEOUS 
TUBERCULIN TEST 


of time of Posi- Nega- 
in chil- tive tive 
classroom dren 
RT ee 19 15 4 
Two or more years...... 3 3 0 
Five and one half years... 32 22 10 
MOEN oa es hGan bce ee a 54 40 14 
2. In the meine Classrooms (under other teachers) 
Tota 
number of Positive Negative 
children 
184 36 148 


The difference thus speaks for itself. Roent- 
gen examination of the group of forty children 
showed twenty-four in whom no focal shadows 
indicative of tuberculosis could be detected 
(slight lime deposits in the hilus were not re- 
garded as pathologic), two inactive types, three 
suggestive types and active tuberculosis eleven. 
Among the children from the other classes who 
showed positive reactions (thirty-six) there were 
found only two presenting active tuberculosis, 
two showed suggestive and eight inactive types 
of the disease; the remainder showed no shadows 
of foci. 

Naturally in several cases the existence of in- 
dependent familial sources of infection had to be 
taken into account. However, careful examina- 
tion permitted of no doubt that the deceased 
teacher had been the sole source of infection for 
a great majority of those children who showed 
positive reactions. The data in this case may be 
regarded as a valuable contribution to our knowl- 
edge of what may be expected from an actively 
tuberculous teacher. The most expedient indi- 
cation seems to be diagnostic group examina- 
tions of teachers and these have already been 
undertaken in the affected district. 


THE MAXWELL SCHOOL OF CITIZEN- 
SHIP AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS AT 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 

CONSTRUCTION will begin within six weeks on 
a building to house the Maxwell School of Citi- 
zenship and Public Affairs at Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 

The building, a four-story structure, for which 
George H. Maxwell provided $500,000 before his 
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death, will conform to the English Georgian de- 
sign outlined for the fifty-year building program 
of the university. The architects are Dwight 
James Baum and John Russell Pope, of New 
York City. 

Erection of the Maxwell School is the second 
major unit scheduled for immediate construction. 
Ground breaking for the new College of Medi- 
cine will begin within a week. It is expected 
that both structures will be ready for use by the 
autumn of 1937. 

The Maxwell building will serve not only as 
headquarters for the School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs, of which Dr. William E. Mosher 
has been director since its founding in 1924, but 
will become the center for all work in social 
science. 

This is in line with Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell’s 
conception of the scope of citizenship training— 
that it is not merely a study of political be- 
havior, but a consideration, as well, of all ele- 
ments entering into man’s relation to other men. 

There will be a library, large enough to ac- 
commodate a hundred students at a time. The 
citizenship collection, started by Mr. and Mrs. 
Maxwell and later built up through annual ap- 
propriations, will be brought together for the 
first time. The present quarters in Slocum Hall, 
oceupied by the school since 1924, have been in- 
adequate to take care of more than a third of 
the collection. 

Quarters also will be available for graduate 
students in public administration. This course 
has been expanded to embrace two years of study 
with the aid of a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

The new building will be erected by the foun- 
dation which Mr. Maxwell created under New 
York State laws to dispense his own and Mrs. 
Maxwell’s gifts for religious, charitable and edu- 
cational purposes. 

In 1924, when he founded the corporation, he 
made a gift of $500,000 as an endowment for the 
school, with a guaranteed income of $50,000 a 
year. Later he increased the endowment to 
$1,000,000, with a guaranteed income of $75,000. 
The capital of this fund, however, has been 
retained by the foundation, which has made 
monthly payments to the university. 

The added sum of $500,000 was given by Mr. 
Maxwell in 1929, with the provision that any 
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amount remaining after construction has been 
completed should be used for maintenance pur- 


poses. 


THE BUILDING PROGRAM OF THE 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 

Tue Federal Works Progress Administration 
has approved the two building projects recently 
proposed by the Louisiana State University, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by Dr. James 
M. Smith, president of the university. These 
are an addition to the stadium and an agricul- 
tural extension building on which work will be 
begun immediately. 

Plans for a new building for the law school 
are also nearing completion. This building will 
be constructed as part of the general university 
building program financed by the university. 

Construction of a building for the Catholic 
Student Center, financed by the Catholic organi- 
zations of the state, also is to be begun early this 
summer. One unit, it is expected, will be ready 
for use by the opening of the next academic 
year. Work on the animal industry building, 
announced last December, is being continued. 
Building activity is expected to reach its peak 
in July, at which time probably 1,000 men will 
be employed. 

The stadium will be completed at the north 
end. The section that will join the present east 
and west sections will be elliptical in shape to 
allow greater visibility than a semi-circular ad- 
dition would allow. Seating capacity for about 
24,000 people will be provided. The dormitory 
sections, which will be built beneath the tiers of 
seats, as in the two present units, will provide 
facilities for about 1,000 students. The addi- 
tional 24,000 seats will approximately double 
the present capacity of the stadium. The plans 
eall for the completion of the addition by the 
latter part of September. 

The rooms that will be released by the re- 
moval of the agricultural extension division to 
the new structure will be utilized as classrooms. 
This will probably make it possible to postpone 
the construction of the addition to Peabody 
Hall, one of the units that had been planned. 
The rooms occupied by the extension division 
comprise the entire lower floor of the northern- 
most agricultural building. 

In addition to the agricultural extension 
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offices, the offices of the specialists of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture detailed to the uni- 
versity for work with the agricultural experi- 
ment stations and the extension division will be 
housed in the new structure and the offices and 
lecture rooms of the university forestry depart- 
ment. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


AND THE GOVERNOR OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


GOvERNOR Ear_e of Pennsylvania insists that 
the state appropriation to the University of 
Pittsburgh will not be forthcoming next year 
unless the university administration provides for 
fifteen elected members of the board of trustees 
as recommended by a legislative committee which 
recently investigated the university. The ad- 
ministration has offered to compromise by the 
election of six alumni trustees, with the explana- 
tion that any further change would not be favor- 
able to the best operation of the school. A 
number of the self-perpetuating board members 
are alumni of the university, and it is claimed 
their removal would be harmful to the well-being 
of the institution. 

Governor Earle’s ultimatum, delivered last 
March, will come before the board of trustees 
next fall. The Philadelphia Inquirer states that 
it is believed that there is no question but that 
the decision will be to forfeit the state funds. 
Every effort will be made to continue the present 
scholarships and strength of the faculty, so that 
the university will not be criticized for arbi- 
trarily forfeiting funds at the expense of stu- 
dents or teachers. 

It is planned to raise the amount usually ap- 
propriated by the state by private subscription 
so that: 

First—The university will not be forced to ac- 
cept the governor’s ultimatum that the school must 
revise its present set-up and provide for further 
alumni representation on the self-perpetuating 
board of trustees or lose $1,200,000 in state funds. 

Second—The money will be a stop-gap until the 
next gubernatorial election. Then friends of the 
university may again come into power and make 
appropriation ‘‘with no strings attached.’’ 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE 
FIELD MUSEUM 

THE annual report for 1935 on the operations 

of the Field Museum of Natural History, Chi- 
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cago, a book of 136 pages with twelve photo- 
gravure plates has been published. This book, 
the official report of Director Stephen C. Simms 
to the board of trustees, is to be distributed to 
all the several thousand members of the mu- 
seum, and is available at nominal cost to others 
who may be interested. It contains a general 
summation of museum activities, and detailed 
accounts of the work in each of the scientific 
departments and other divisions of the museum. 

The report states: “That the museum is con- 
tinuing to fulfill, on a large scale, its mission of 
contributing to the education of both adults and 
children, is indicated by the year’s attendance. 
Although the number of visitors, 1,182,349, was 
considerably less than that recorded in several 
previous years, it was rather larger than might 
The fact must be taken 
into consideration that this was the first year 
following two abnormal years in which the 
attendance rose to unparalleled heights due 
largely to the institution’s proximity to the 
grounds of A Century of Progress Exposition.” 
(In 1933, attendance was 3,269,390, and in 1934, 
1,991,469.) . . . “What seems most worthy of 
note, therefore, is not the degree to which at- 
tendance was reduced during 1935, but rather 
that the museum’s appeal was great enough still 


have been anticipated. 


to attract more than a million visitors after 
these unusual years.” 

The free, public character of the institution is 
emphasized by Mr. Simms in pointing out that 
less than 5 per cent. of the visitors paid the 
25-cent admission charge made on certain days; 
1,127,718 visitors were admitted free, this num- 
ber including all those attending on the free 
days, and those belonging to classifications such 
as children, students, teachers, ete., who are ad- 
The financial state- 
ment in the report shows that the year’s total 
expenditures for operating costs, improvements, 
etc., amounted to $421,883, whereas the income 
from admissions amounted to only a fraction of 
this—$13,657; all other revenue was derived 


mitted free on all days. 


from endowment, memberships, contributions, 
and other sources. 

As always, the museum’s work in the field of 
furnishing supplemental educational opportuni- 
ties for school children constituted a major 
activity. Through the department known as the 
N. W. Harris Publie School Extension, approxi- 
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mately 500,000 children in more than 400 schools 
and other institutions were reached daily during 
the school terms by traveling cases containing 
natural history and economic exhibits. There 
were in circulation 882 of the traveling ex- 
hibits, which are delivered and collected by 
museum trucks on a regular schedule providing 
changes of subjects in each school every two 
weeks. The museum’s other unit for children, 
the James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond 
Foundation, reached 219,321 children during the 
year with extension lectures presented in class- 
rooms and assembly halls of the schools, motion 
picture programs given in the James Simpson 
Theater of the museum, guide-lecture tours of 
the exhibits for groups of children, and other 
activities. 

In the field of adult education, apart from that 
offered to all who visited the museum and bene- 
fited from its exhibits, the institution provided 
free courses of illustrated lectures in the spring 
and autumn which were attended by 24,336 
persons. 


A STUDY OF FRENCH CIVILIZATION 
BY STUDENTS OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
ELEVEN undergraduates representing the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire and other colleges are 
making final preparations to leave for France 
for ten-weeks study of French civilization. They 
will travel by auto-bus on a tour conducted by 
Paul P. Grigaut, assistant professor of lan- 
guages at the university, who is a native of 
France and a graduate of the Sorbonne and 
the Ecole du Louvre. Academie credit will be 

given. 

The group will sail from New York on the 
S.S. Statendam on July 1. Professor Grigaut 
plans to lecture during the voyage on the history 
and civilization of France. In France an auto- 
bus with facilities for cooking, shelter, ete., will 
be provided. The first stop will be at Rotter- 


dam. In the itinerary are included Amsterdam, 
Brussels, Paris, Nantes, Marseilles, Lyons, 


Nancy, Tours, Toulouse, the cathedral towns of 
Amiens, Rouen, Rheims, the French palaces at 
Versailles, Chantilly and Chambord, the Louvre 
and other landmarks in French literature. 

In this novel experiment the students will be 
actually “roughing” it in France, for the plans 
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are to camp in village squares, city courtyards, 
tourist camps and battlefields. The students 
will do the driving and cooking. In the uni- 
versity towns special lectures given by French 
professors will be attended. The eleven under- 
graduates, who have three years of French study 
to their credit, will take examinations during the 
return trip. 

Professor Grigaut states that all possible op- 
portunities will be given to speak French with 
people of all classes. Students will do the mar- 
keting and will have contacts with the people of 
France that no other method could give them. 

The cost for the ten-weeks trip has been re- 
duced to a minimum. It is estimated that for 
the steamship passage, transportation, running 
expenses, registration, tuition, special lectures 
and meals the total cost will be below $500. 


ADMISSION OF A NEGRO STUDENT TO 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 

UNIVERSITY OF MissouRI attorneys on May 
23, aceording to the St. Louis Post Dispatch, 
made public their answer to a suit brought by 
Lloyd Gaines, a St. Louis Negro, seeking to 
force admission to the University School of Law. 

The answer makes general denial of claims 
made by Gaines in his mandamus action against 
S. W. Canada, registrar, and members of the 
Board of Curators of the university. The re- 
turn further sets out that admission of Mr. 
Gaines to the university would violate both the 
law and policy of Missouri which make separate 
educational provisions for whites and Negroes. 

Mr. Gaines, a graduate of Lincoln University 
at Jefferson City, was denied permission to at- 
tend the university in a resolution adopted by 
the Board of Curators in answer to a previous 
suit seeking to compel the university to rule on 
the question of his admission. 

The university replies to Mr. Gaines’s allega- 
tion that he can not obtain an education in law 
because that subject is not taught at Lincoln 
University by stating that for many years the 
Legislature has appropriated money to the 
curators of Lincoln University to pay fees of 
Negroes desiring to study courses not taught at 
Lincoln University in order that they might at- 
tead institutions of equal rank where those sub- 
jects are taught and Negroes are admitted. The 
university attorneys pointed out that Negroes 
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may attend the universities of Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Iowa and Illinois and, in the last two 
years, the state has expended about $20,000 for 
that purpose. 

Representing the university in the suit are 
Fred L. Williams, St. Louis, former member of 
the State Supreme Court; Nick T. Cave, Co- 
lumbia, and William S. Hogsett, Kansas City. 

According to Mr. Cave, “The university is 
taking the position that by law and state policy 
Missouri has provided separate educational facil- 
ities and systems for whites and Negroes, begin- 
ning with the grammar schools and up to and 
including Lineoln University. Missouri is the 
only state in the union which has provided and 
supported a university for colored students only, 
and by its liberal support of that institution— 
Lineoln University—has made it accredited 
everywhere.” 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


THE following statement by Dr. Ernest J. 
Chave, chairman of the executive committee of 
the Religious Education Association, appears in 
Religious Education: 


At the last annual meeting of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association, held in Rochester, the affairs 
of the association had reached a low ebb. The 
general secretary, J. M. Artman, resigned, and the 
members present were divided as to whether they 
should go on. It was finally decided to continue 
the association on a volunteer basis of service. Re- 
sponsibility was divided between the president, a 
program committee centered in New York, and an 
editorial committee and executive committee located 
at the place of publication, Chicago. The executive 
committee was charged with the responsibility of 
maintaining an office, publishing Religious Educa- 
tion, and financing the organization. 

For nearly ten years the association has been 
handicapped with a debt ranging from about 
$20,000 to $25,000. In good times this was taken 
for granted, interest was paid, one instalment was 
discharged and another added. Under an en- 
thusiastic, active secretary and with an extensive 
program, the association forgot its debts. But 
when the depression came and income began to 
slow down, the debt loomed up and threatened to 
stop us. Some of us refused to solve our prob- 
lems by bankruptcy, and had faith that the asso- 
ciation could continue. 
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The executive committee cut expenses to a mini- 
mum, and decided not to incur new obligations 
without having monies in hand. The first objective 
was to renew publication of Religious Education, 
which had been allowed, on account of finances, 
to be suspended for a year. The library was sold 
and all equipment disposed of except enough for 
one small room. Rental was reduced to $20 per 
month, and office costs to about $100 per month. 
The journal has been published and a campaign 
has continued through the year for renewals and 
new members. On account of suspended publica- 
tion and uncertainty as to the future some members 
let their memberships lapse. Gradually these are 
coming back into membership and regular income 
is assured. 

After a year’s struggle, with one creditor suing 
for payment, and more trouble in sight, the execu- 
tive committee decided to make the creditors an 
offer of They reckoned what they 


might be able to pay under reasonable expectations 


settlement. 


and agreed that the best possible offer that could 
be made and carried out was a forty per cent. com- 
promise on a basis of ten-year notes, without in- 
The offer was generously accepted by all 
creditors. This means putting into our regular 
budget the sum of $1,000 a year for the next ten 
With expenses at a minimum, working on 


terest. 


years, 
a volunteer basis, we expect to pay this, and to 
publish the journal, on a total budget of less than 
$5,000 a year. The executive committee regretted 
exceedingly to have to ask our creditors for such 
a discount, and especially to ask our former secre- 
tary to make such a sacrifice when he had person- 
ally assumed a large note of the association in a 
previous crisis. However after a year’s experience 
this seemed the only practical way to make any 
settlement and to continue the program of the or- 
ganization. 

The magazine Character, started by Mr. Artman, 
was taken over by him for an agreed amount to be 


The 


executive committee promised to send Character to 


charged against our indebtedness to him. 


all regular members of the association for a year, 
and have now extended that offer for another year. 
Members and friends of Mr. Artman will be glad 
to know that in spite of handicaps he is making 
progress with this publication venture and hopes 
ultimately to make it a success. 


INSTITUTIONS PARTICIPATING IN 
THE UNIVERSITY RESEARCH 
PROJECT 


KIGHTY-FIVE universities and colleges in thirty- 
eight states, the District of Columbia and Hawaii 
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are participating in the project in research in 
universities being sponsored by the Office of 
Edueation with Emergency Relief Funds. 

Ben W. Frazier, specialist in higher education, 
and director of the university research project, 
stated recently that several hundred former eol- 
lege and graduate students and college graduates 
taken from relief rolls will be employed to do 
this work, under the supervision of college staff 
members. The institutions participating have 
been authorized to conduct 33 research studies of 
various kinds, all of which are conducted in two 
or more institutions. 

Preliminary outlines of studies suggested for 
research have been submitted to the colleges and 
universities. To this original list of nineteen 
studies, prepared by specialists after careful 
planning and study, many of the cooperating 
institutions have suggested additional studies 
that are suitable for conduct in other institutions. 
A number of studies included were those already 
initiated by colleges and universities in several 
states. 

Twenty-seven colleges and universities have 
planned to cooperate in a study of “Student 
Mortality in Institutions of Higher Education.” 
These studies will be coordinated by John H. 
MeNeely, of the Higher Education Division. Dr. 
Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist in higher educa- 
tion, will coordinate a study on the “Economic 
Status of College Alumni,” to be made by at least 
25 institutions. 

Another subject for research, “Relation Be- 
tween Certain Factors in High School Education 
and Success in College,” is proving of interest 
to a large number of institutions. Maris M. 
Proffitt, specialist in guidance and industrial 
education, and David Segel, specialist in tests 
and measurements, will coordinate research on 
this subject. 

“State School Taxes and School Funds and 
Their Apportionment, 1934-35,” to be studied 
by eight institutions, will be reviewed and inter- 
preted by Timon Covert, specialist in school 
finance. The “Economie Status of Rural Teach- 
ers,” to be studied in seven institutions, will be 
analyzed by W. H. Gaumnitz, specialist in rural 
education problems. 

Other federal education specialists cooperat- 
ing in the project in research in universities in 
their particular fields of education are: H. F. 
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Alves, specialist in state school problems; Mrs, 
Katherine M. Cook, chief, division of special 
problems; Florence Fallgatter, chief, home eco- 
nomics education service; Sabra W. Vought, 
chief, Office of Education Library; Ward W. 
Keesecker, specialist in school legislation; Ruth 
A. Gray, assistant in research, library; F. W. 
Lathrop, research specialist in agricultural edu- 
cation; J. H. Pearson, regional agent in agricul- 
tural edueation; J. F. Rogers, consultant in 
hygiene; W. A. Ross, specialist in subject-matter 
for agricultural education. 

Dr. Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant United States 
Commissioner of Education, who is in charge of 
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all research work, is giving general supervision 
to the university research project. Dr. Harvey 
H. Davis, professor of education at the Ohio 
State University, who has been assisting Ben W. 
Frazier in directing the work-relief research 
activity, has returned after two and one half 
months’ leave to resume his work at the univer- 
sity. Dr. J. R. Gerberich, formerly research 
associate professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas and more recently assistant to 
the director of the education division, Works 
Progress Administration, in Washington, D. C., 
sueceeds Dr. Davis as associate director of the 
project in research in universities. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. WALTER LIVINGSTON WRIGHT was in- 
stalled as president of Lincoln University, Penn- 
sylvania, on June 2. Dr. J. M. T. Finney, pres- 
ident of the Board of Trustees, presided. The 
speakers were Dr. W. G. Alexander, president 
of the Alumni Association; Professor Samuel 
C. Sehmucker, State Teachers College, West 
Chester; Professor Robert G. Albion, Prince- 
ton University, and President Walter Livingston 
Wright. President Mordecai W. Johnson, of 
Howard University, gave the commencement 
address. 


Dr. Ropert C. Horn, dean of Muhlenberg 
College, Allentown, Pa., has been named acting 
president to replace Dr. John A. W. Haas, 
whose resignation, after a service of thirty-two 
years, became effective on May 25. 


Dr. BENJAMIN FIcKuIN FINNEY, vice-chan- 
cellor of the University of the South, at Se- 
wanee, Tenn., has retired as active head of the 
institution. Dr. Finney has served as vice- 
chancellor, a title which carries with it the active 
administration of the affairs of the university, 
since 1922. 


It is announced that the Rev. Jeremiah 
Joseph Callahan will resign after serving for 
five years as president of Duquesne University. 
It is reported in the daily press that during an 
absence of three months many of his associates 
and personal appointees on the faculty had been 
notified of their dismissal by Father Stephen J. 
Bryan, acting president. 





Sm Hector JAMES WRIGHT HETHERINGTON, 
vice-chancellor of the University of Liverpool, 
has been elected principal of the University of 
Glasgow, in succession to Sir Robert Sangster 
Rait, whose resignation was expected to take 
effect on September 30. This appointment was 
announced on May 19. On May 25 Sir Robert, 
an authority on Scottish history, died at the age 
of sixty-two years. He was visiting professor 
at the University of California in 1928. 


Dr. Frep C. Situ, lecturer on vocational 
education and registrar at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, has been appointed dean 
of the university and of the Graduate School of 
the University of Tennessee. 


Dr. Metvin W. Hype, acting president and 
dean of Dakota Wesleyan University at Mitchell, 
S. D., has been appointed dean of Mount Union 
College, Alliance, Ohio. He will also serve as 
the head of the department of education, thus 
filling the two vacancies left by the death of 
Dr. J.B. Bowman. It is reported that Dr. Hyde 
had previously been offered the post of president 
at Dakota Wesleyan University. Dr. W. M. 
Morgan, of the department of chemistry, who 
has been acting dean of Mount Union College, 
will continue for the summer session. 


Dr. Ricnarp Goipscumipt, formerly depart- 
ment head at the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for 
Biology in Dahlem, Germany, has been ap- 
pointed to a professorship in the department of 
zoology of the University of California. Dr. 
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Charles Atwood Kofoid, for many years head of 
the department, retires at the close of the present 
academic year. 


Dr. PAULENA NICKELL, assistant professor of 
home management at the University of Illinois, 
has been appointed head of the department of 
home management at Iowa State College. Dr. 
Nickell will assume her new position at the be- 
ginning of the summer term on June 16. She 
succeeds Mrs. Florence Busse Smith, who has 
acted as temporary head of the department since 
the death of Miss Helen Bishop in the fall of 
1934. 


Dr. MARGUERITE MALLON, for eighteen years 
associate professor of nutrition in the School of 
Home Economics of Purdue University, has re- 
signed to become a member of the department 
of home economies in the College of Letters and 
Science at the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 


Dr. Epwin F. Gay has retired as Henry Lee 
professor of economic history at Harvard Uni- 
versity. The retirement will be effective on 
September 1. He is sixty-nine years old. Dr. 
Gay has been a member of the Harvard faculty 
since 1902, except for three years, from 1920 to 
1923, when he was president of the New York 
Evening Post Company. 


Dr. Rozert Morss Lovert, professor of En- 
glish at the University of Chicago, having 
reached the age limit of sixty-five years, will 
retire at the end of the summer term on August 
27. He will receive the title of professor emer- 
itus. 


Dr. WiLuiAM E. Castie, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, has retired and will become professor 
emeritus in September. Dr. Castle was ap- 
pointed instructor in zoology in 1897 and be- 
came professor in 1908. 


Miss Lots H. Fiint, dean of women at Illinois 
Wesleyan University for the last two years, has 
announced her resignation to become a student 
at Stanford University. 


ALBERT ABRAHAMSON, who has had two years 
leaves of absence as assistant professor of eco- 
nomics from Bowdoin College to enable him to 
become Maine Works Progress Administrator, 
has tendered his resignation to the college. 
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Bowdoin College prescribes a limit of two years 
for such leave in all eases. 


Dr. AuBert S. Cook, state superintendent of 
the schools of Maryland since 1920, began his 
fifth term in office on May 23, when he was 
unanimously reappointed by the State Board of 
Education. All other elective officials also were 
retained by the board, including its president, 
Tasker G. Lowndes, of Cumberland, and vice- 
president, Dr. J. M. T. Finney, professor of 
surgery emeritus at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Dr. Cook, in addition to being state 
superintendent, is secretary and treasurer of the 
board. 


Dr. H. M. Woopwarp, professor at Brigham 
Young University and president of the Utah 
Edueation Association, has been elected state 
commissioner for higher institutions. State com- 
missioners for secondary schools elected were 
Bruce E. Millikin, principal of the East High 
School, Salt Lake City, and Dr. Burton K. 
Farnsworth, of the State School Office. 


ARTHUR MILLIKEN, senior master at Brooks 
School, North Andover, Mass., has been elected 
head master of the Westminster School at Sims- 
bury, Conn. He succeeds Raymond Richards 
McOrmond, who resigned a month ago. 


JEAN BerzNeER, assistant professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, was 
elected at the Washington meeting vice-president 
of the Association for Childhood Education, rep- 
resenting primary grades. She succeeds Mar- 
jorie Hardy, of Philadelphia. Maycie Southall, 
professor of elementary education, Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., succeeds 
Winifred Bain, of New York City, as secretary- 
treasurer. 


ProFEssorR Gustave Fucus, of the University 
of Nebraska, was elected president of the Mod- 
ern Language Teachers Association at the re- 
cent convention in Lincoln. Miss Gertrude Kin- 
caide, Omaha Municipal University, is vice-pres- 
ident, and Miss Bess Bozell, Omaha Central 
High School, was reelected secretary-treasurer. 


IN connection with the National Conference 
of Social Work at Atlantie City, N. J., the 
Boston Evening Transcript notes the following 
elections: Richard K. Conant, president of the 
Massachusetts Child Council, who failed of re- 
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appointment by Governor Curley as commis- 
sioner of public welfare for Massachusetts, was 
elected president of the American Public Wel- 
fare Association; Alfred F. Whitman, executive 
secretary of the Children’s Aid Association and 
chairman of the agency advisory committee of 
the Community Federation of Boston, was 
chosen president, and Cheney C. Jones, super- 
intendent of the New England Home for Little 
Wanderers, a director of the Child Welfare 
Association of America. 


Dr. Henry W. Howmes, president of the 
Graduate School of Edueation of Harvard Uni- 
versity, gave the commencement address at 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa., 
on June 3. At the graduation ceremony the 
degree of doctor of laws was conferred on Dr. 
Holmes. 


At the commencement exercises of Russell 
Sage College, at Troy, N. Y., honorary degrees 
will be conferred on Miss Annie Warburton 
Goodrich, dean emeritus of the Yale School of 
Nursing and head of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s School of Nursing, and on Mrs. Fannie 
French Morse, for thirteen years superintendent 
of the New York State Training School for Girls 
at Hudson, N. Y. 


Dr. EarRLE M. WINSLOW, who recently re- 
signed as professor of economics from the Tufts 
College Faculty in protest against taking the 
teachers’ oath required in Massachusetts, re- 
ceived on May 7 the gold medal of the Ford 
Hall Forum, Boston. The medal is presented 
annually to the person in the community who has 
rendered “preeminent service to human welfare.” 


J. Mitton Lutz was given a testimonial 
dinner on May 28 by teachers and principals of 
the Upper Darby, Pa., school district in cele- 
bration of his fiftieth year on the Board of Edu- 
cation. Mr. Lutz has been elected for another 
six-year term on the board. Dr. Lester K. Ade, 
Pennsylvania superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, was a guest of honor at the dinner. 


Mrs. Martua A. YounGs, who retired in 1932 
as principal of P. S. 34, Brooklyn, and who has 
been particularly interested in work with classes 
for handicapped children, is among those who 
will receive the 1936 New York University 
alumni meritorious service award. 


ar. 
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Dr. WALTER CrosBy EELLS, who has been on 
leave of absence from Stanford University dur- 
ing the current year to act as coordinator for 
the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards at Washington, D. C., will return to 
Stanford for the summer quarter. His leave has 
been extended for two years following the com- 
ing summer to continue with the Cooperative 
Study. He is in charge of its research and of 
the executive headquarters at Washington. 


Miss Maup Mor.ock, associate professor of 
child welfare and for fifteen years a member of 
the faculty of the School of Applied Social Sei- 
ences of Western Reserve University, has re- 
signed to become associated with the United 
States Children’s Bureau in Washington. She 
will be in the research department, of which Miss 
Agnes K. Hanna is director, and will assist in 
studies that are being conducted in various parts 
of the country. 


PrincipaAL Paut E. Evicker, of the Newton 
High School, Massachusetts, will have a leave of 
absence for the next school year to work on a 
survey of secondary-school standards in the 
Atlantic States for the American Council on 
Education. The standards will be applied to 
forty selected schools on the Atlantic Seaboard. 
The survey, which is being conducted in all sec- 
tions of the country, in conjunction with the 
eastern survey, is financed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 


Proressor EvGenE D. Montiu.on, of the de- 
partment of landscape architecture at Cornell 
University, has been appointed to the Ithaca 
City Planning Commission, succeeding Dean 
Dexter S. Kimball, of the College of Engineer- 
ing, who has resigned. Dr. Ralph S. Hosmer, 
professor of forestry, is chairman of the com- 
mission. 

Proressor WILLIAM LYON PHELPS was the 
principal speaker at the commencement exercises 
of the Spence School, New York City, on May 
28. 


Dr. Drxon Ryan Fox, president of Union 
College, will be the speaker at the celebration 
of the centennial of Alfred University, New 
York, on June 9. Miss Frances Perkins, Secre- 
tary of Labor, will give the commencement ad- 
dress on the following day. 
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PRESIDENT Lotus D. CorrMan, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, gave two addresses on uni- 
versity ideals on the occasions of the Honors 
Day convocation and the banquet at the Iowa 
State College on May 21. The commencement 
speaker on June 15 will be Dr. Thomas O. 
Walton, president of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas. 


Dr. WitiiAM A. Wirt, superintendent of the 
public schools of Gary, Ind., a graduate of De- 
Pauw University at Greencastle, was the speaker 
on May 21 at the annual spring banquet of the 
Chicago DePauw Alumni Association. The sub- 
ject of the address was “Education for Citizen- 
ship.” 


Dr. WiLu1AM T. Foster, director of the Pollak 
Foundation for Economie Research at Newton, 
Mass., will be the principal speaker on June 8 
at the commencement exercises at the University 
of Maine. 


Dr. Carton J. Hayes, professor of history 
at Columbia University, on June 9 will address 
the graduates of Niagara University’s seventy- 
eighth annual commencement exercises. 


Dr. LANE Cooper, professor of English at 
Cornell University, will be the speaker at the 
one hundred and seventieth commencement of 
the Rutgers Preparatory Scbool on June 11. 


Pians for a permanent memorial fund to 
carry on the work of the late William J. Bogan, 
superintendent of schools of Chicago, on behalf 
of needy school children were announced at a 
service in Mr. Bogan’s honor in the Lane Tech- 
nical High School auditorium. Colonel A. A. 
Sprague has accepted the chairmanship of a 
committee to administer the fund, to which 
Mayor Kelly has made the initial contribution of 
$100. Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, president of the 
University of Minnesota, was principal speaker 
at the memorial service. 

THE REVEREND Dr. THoMAS CuMING HALL, 
formerly professor of Christian ethics at the 
Union Theological Seminary, died on May 27 at 
the age of seventy-seven years. In January, 
1921, Dr. Hall was appointed extraordinary pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the University of Gdot- 
tingen, a post that he held for ten years. 


Dr. WittiAM A. RAWLEs, dean of the School 
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of Commerce and Finance of Indiana Univer- 
sity from its foundation in 1920 until his retire- 
ment in June, 1935, died on May 17. He was 
seventy-two years old. 


Dr. JoHN DeAN BICKFORD, master at the 
Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn., died on May 
21, at the age of forty-five years. 


THE International Institute of Administrative 
Sciences will be held in Warsaw, Poland, from 
July 9 to 13. Members of the American section 
of the institute include Dr. Harold W. Dodds, 
president of Princeton University; Leonard D. 
White, chairman of the United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, and Professor Samuel C. May, 
director of the Bureau of Public Administration 
of the University of California. 


AccoRDING to an Associated Press dispatch 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the teachers 
of Memphis, Tenn., voted unanimously on May 
20 to surrender the charter of the Memphis 
Teachers’ Association, an affiliate of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. The action was taken 
by 50 members of the association. The school 
board had ruled that no new contracts would be 
given to those retaining membership in the 
teachers’ union. The teachers voted to retain 
their organization without union affiliation. 
Mayor Watkins Overton is reported to have 
stated that the city would not tolerate unions 
among its employees. Complaints are pending 
before the National Labor Relations Board 
against individual members of the school board 
as a result of the board order. They were filed 
by the Memphis Trades and Labor Council. The 
association had a membership of about half the 
city’s white teachers. 


THE daily press reports that following charges 
of irregular issuance of credits by former Dean 
N. W. Pinkerton, Dr. Waldo Wood, president 
of Central Normal College, Danville, Ind., and 
Mrs. Valentine Pleasant, registrar, presented 
their resignations to the board of trustees on 
May 25. The board, in a formal statement, ab- 
solved Dr. Wood and Mrs. Pleasant from blame 
in the alleged “diploma mill,” attaching respon- 
sibility to former Dean Pinkerton, whose con- 
tract was canceled. D. C. H. Griffey, a faculty 
member, was elected president to succeed Dr. 
Wood, and Chester Elson, a Danville high-school 
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instructor, was made registrar. The sudden re- 
organization followed the state board’s allega- 
tion that some students at Central Normal Col- 
lege had received credits for work they did not 
study and that some students had paid for the 
credits. Mr. Pinkerton denied knowledge of 
credits having been sold. 


In an editorial article The New Republic 
remarks: “Perhaps the weirdest of all Mr. 
Hearst’s eccentricities has been his order, issued 
some weeks ago and faithfully carried out, that 
the name of Stanford University shall not be 
mentioned in any of his papers. The reason is 
apparently that Mr. Hearst believes Professor 
George S. Counts, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has been added to the Stanford fac- 
ulty. Mr. Hearst regards Dr. Counts as a dan- 
gerous radical. The fact is, of course, that Dr. 
Counts has not accepted a position at Stanford. 
He is to deliver two lectures there in July, on 
‘Social Foundations of Education’ and ‘The 
Educational Implications of the Reports of the 
Social Studies Commission [of the American 
Historical Association].’ Mr. Hearst appar- 
ently does not know the difference between a 
couple of lectures and a full-time position. The 
ban on the mention of Stanford has been par- 
ticularly hard on Mr. Hearst’s nearby news- 
papers, two in San Francisco and one in Oak- 
land. Athletic, society and other news from 
Stanford is an extremely important item in the 
daily contents of these papers, which are forced 
to go to great lengths in trying to get around the 
ban.” 


AN agreement between the heirs of the late 
Roger Deering and Northwestern University, 
beneficiary of a $7,000,000 gift from his estate, 
has been reached. This agreement, it was re- 
ported, forestalled a contemplated action to con- 
test the terms of the will. Mr. Deering was the 
son of the late Charles Deering, formerly chair- 
man of the board of the International Harvester 
Company. He died on February 2. His will, 
which was probated at Miami, Fla., established 
the university as residuary legatee of the estate 
after $400,000 in specific bequests had been made 
to more than thirty relatives, friends and ser- 
vants. A friendly and amicable adjustment has 
been made with the Deering family, and North- 
western University will receive the $7,000,000 be- 
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quest, as originally reported. Mr. Deering’s gift, 
which was unrestricted in character, was the eul- 
mination of almost sixty years of continuous 
donations to the university by members of the 
family. 


The Christian Science Monitor reports that a 
royal commission to investigate methods of re- 
organizing the educational system of Saskatche- 
wan is being sought from the provincial gov- 
ernment by the Saskatchewan Teachers’ Federa- 
tion. According to L. K. Titus, president of the 
federation, a salary of less than $500 is being 
obtained by 4,600 teachers in the Province, and 
the majority of these are receiving less than $300 
a year. Educational facilities and technique are 
said to have deteriorated in the rural schools, 
school buildings were in disrepair, equipment 
was lacking and classrooms were crowded. The 
government, which under the B. N. A. Act is 
responsible for education, has promised consid- 
eration of the request. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London Times states 
that the spread of the regional library system 
with the National Central Library in London as 
a clearing house has now proceeded so far that 
the regional systems linked up in actual opera- 
tion cover practically the whole of the country. 
In the northwestern region the system is 
worked from Manchester as a center and 73 
municipal and county libraries out of the 83 
library authorities in the area have joined the 
scheme. The main object of this development in 
library work in England is to place at the dis- 
posal of every person in the country “any book, 
any time, anywhere,” and the ideal expressed in 
this phrase, in the opinion of the executive, is 
not far short of fulfilment in the actual working 
of the system. The Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust in 1934 offered £2,000 to assist in the 
preparation of a union catalogue to include the 
contents of all libraries in the northwestern 
region. The catalogues of the Manchester pub- 
lie libraries form the basis of the union eata- 
logue with over 400,000 author entries. The 
sheaf form of catalogue was adopted, and it is 
said that the greatest importance is attached to 
early completion as an indispensable instrument 
for the satisfactory circulation of books drawn 
from the combined resources at any required 
point in the area. The system has now been in 
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operation in the northwestern region for just 
over twelve months, and the use made of it has 
amply justified the innovation. The regional 
executive is of the opinion that borrowers should 
be asked to pay one-way cost of carriage of 
books that are supplied to their demand. The 
executive members are representatives of the 
public libraries of the region, the National Cen- 
tral Library and the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust. 


AccorDING to an Associated Press dispatch 
from Copenhagen, a Danish government com- 
mittee appointed three years ago to study the 
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reorganization of public schools has proposed 
that text-books be abolished for the last three 
years of “middle-school” education for children 
of over twelve years. Instead of assigning a 
daily lesson, it is proposed that the teacher select 
a topic on which he would lead the students for 
investigation outside classroom. There would be 
excursions into the fields of chemistry, physics, 
science, geography, history, economics and so on. 
The report recommends also that more stress be 
laid on handicraft and gymnasties. School 
kitchens and gardens are suggested and athletic 
training and instruction in hygiene should be 
given wider scope. 


DISCUSSION 


NORTH CAROLINA’S HONOR SYSTEM 
DISTURBANCES in the working of the honor 
system at the University of North Carolina 
shortly after the Christmas holidays gave the 
institution unpleasant national publicity; but on 
the campus the situation has produced, to some 
degree at least, a tonic effect. With the suspen- 
sion of more than twoscore students, many of 
them prominent in campus activities, for partici- 
pation in organized cheating came the realization 
that something must be done either to save the 
honor system or to abandon it. As a result of 
four months of discussion and investigation, 
students have themselves remodeled the honor 
machinery in an effort to make it work. 

For sixty years students at the university have 
been on their honor not to cheat, steal or lie, and 
have therefore not been supervised during ex- 
aminations; but only since 1933 has the enforce- 
ment of the honor system been entirely in student 
hands. Since that date all infractions have been 
considered and penalized by the student council; 
and, as an integral part of the system, every 
student and every faculty member has been 
under the obligation to report violations of the 
honor code. In theory, it has been as much a 
breach of honor not to report a violation as it 
has actually to participate in dishonesty. 

After the recent discovery of extensive and 
organized cheating on examinations, a student 
committee of fifteen was appointed to study the 
situation and to recommend possible changes. 
As a first step the committee submitted to the 
students individually a questionnaire; and of 


2,615 students, approximately 1,000 replied. 
The most significant index to student opinion 
was found in the response to the first question: 
“Under our honor system as it exists, would you 
report a violator of the honor principle?” Only 
187 replied in the affirmative, and 769 replied 
in the negative—a clear indication that student 
opinion does not support the theory that the 
obligation to report violations is a part of the 
system. Answering the question in a slightly 
different way, 269 voted that failure to report 
infractions of the honor principle should itself 
be regarded as a violation, as compared with 
685 who voted that such failure should not be 
considered a violation. Only 398 expressed their 
belief that the success of the honor system 
depends upon reports by every student who 
observes violations, while 597 voted that the 
success of the system does not depend upon such 
reports. But on the question of retaining the 
honor system or of instituting a system of proc- 
tors, the students voted 835 to 142 in favor of the 
honor system. 

Among other significant replies, 495 out of 
912 approved leniency upon the first offense; 
778 out of 907 indicated that the purpose of 
penalties should be to correct rather than to 
punish. Asked whether they objected to the 
presence of a faculty member in the classroom 
during examinations, 213 students answered 
“ves” and 790, “no.” On the question of joint 
faculty and student administration of the sys- 
tem, the students voted in the negative 507 to 
451; and on concurrent faculty and student 
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jurisdiction, allowing penalties to be inflicted 
either by student or faculty agencies, the vote 
stood in the negative 547 to 397. 

Upon the basis of its survey, the student com- 
mittee recommended that the honor system be 
brought closer to the student consciousness, and 
to effect that end a change in the method of 
dealing with violations was suggested and later 
adopted. In the past, violations have been inves- 
tigated and penalties inflicted by the student 
council. Under the new plan, infractions will be 
investigated and guilt determined by sub-coun- 
cils for each class. These sub-councils will be 
elected for the specific purpose of enforcing and 
supporting the honor system, and each group 
will be advised by a member of the faculty with- 
out a vote. After the determination of guilt in 
the case of infractions, penalties will still be 
inflicted by the student council. 

A minority of five members of the student 
committee, while agreeing that class councils 
should be instituted, unsuccessfully advocated 
joint student and faculty administration of the 
honor system. 

Whatever the future of the system, recent 
wide-spread discussion on the university campus 
at Chapel Hill has served to increase present 
respect for the principle of honor. It must be 
admitted that the student attitude deprecating 
the necessity to report breaches of the honor 
code endangers fundamentally the success of the 
system, but it is encouraging that students have 
been aroused and have been made indignant by 
the mid-winter spectacle of wholesale violations. 

FRANKLIN L. BURDETTE 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


QUALITY IN TEACHER TRAINING 

THE training of teachers is in the midst of a 
purging and purifying process. The period of 
quantitative expansion is passing away, and 
many of the worst mistakes are being examined 
and corrected. There is observed quite univer- 
sally a decided improvement in the various pro- 
fessional fields of activity. Teaching standards 
have been elevated, and pupil welfare is every- 
where of first concern. These advances are due 
in large part to specific efforts to reorganize 
favorably our teacher-training procedures. 
Some of our recent educational weaknesses that 
are being remedied are as follows: 
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(1) An excessive number of normal schools and 
local teacher-training institutions. 

(2) An over-emphasis on method. 

(3) The boastful and unwarranted claims of cer- 
tain brands of psychology. 

(4) The wholesale output of unworthy educational 
literature. 

(5) The practice of employing a large army of 
ill-equipped, immature instructors of both 
sexes. 

(6) Premature acceptance of all sorts of vision- 
ary hypotheses. 

(7) Slavish dependence on unauthentic theory. 

(8) The continuing neglect of scientific principles 
and experimental practices. 

(9) A confusion of aims, means and ends. 

(10) Absence of adequate opportunities for prac- 
tice teaching and the observation of demon- 
stration lessons. 

(11) Blind faith in primitive types of supervision. 

(12) A glaring tendency to follow autocratic pro- 
cedures in school administration. 


During the period of rapid growth there were 
numerous solid contributions to the ways and 
means of teacher training, and at the present 
time steps are being taken to give genuine qual- 
ity to this indispensable phase of our educational 
program. There has developed a more serious 
attitude towards the extension and accrediting 
of subject-matter, and there has been emerging 
a more experimental point of view in the matter 
of determining the proper methods of instrue- 
tion. The social service motive has had a great 
deal to do with the selection of teacher personnel, 
and official leadership is to-day more than ever 
based on unquestioned abilities and superior 
personalities. 

But if teaching is to be taken seriously among 
the learned professions in the years that lie 
ahead, it must meet these three qualifications: 


(1) The classroom teachers must cluster well above 
the average line of human intelligence. 

(2) Every one employed by the public schools must 
be individuals of outstanding character 
qualities. 

(3) Every American teacher must be interested in 
and thoroughly informed regarding the cul- 
tural characteristics of other continents. 


It does not seem to be asking excessively much 
in these times to expect the tutors of our chil- 
dren to be highly intelligent. Other professions 
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have made conspicuous progress in this line, and 
teaching is particularly dependent upon men and 
women of superior brains to carry on the chal- 
lenging duties of its numerous aspects. Insti- 
tutions that are guided by men of intellect and 
activities that are directed by men of clear vision 
are fairly certain to go far and to succeed well. 
The school children of to-day are demanding in- 
structional leaders of power and courage, and 
our present classroom procedures are making 
them more and more this way. They will not be 
denied, and they can not for long be fooled. We 
have been urging them to reveal their inmost 
secrets and to express their utmost intelligence, 
and now they are eager for even greater stimula- 
tion and more vigorous intellectual exercises. 
Our teacher training would have quality if we 
could start with a personnel superior in native 
intelligence. 

Education must lay the foundation for a code 
of professional ethics by admitting into its ranks 
only those who show high moral promise and 
who exhibit attitudes and habits that reveal 
thoroughgoing fitness for specialized vocational 
responsibilities. Teachers are admittedly ex- 
pected to be exemplars of civie efficiency and 
social idealism. They will be counted on more 
and more to lead the movement for a recon- 
structed social order, and thev will have to be 
men and women of vision and conscience. All 
our efforts to inculeate high standards of citizen- 
ship will be lost labor unless the personnel list 
measures up to the corresponding level of supe- 
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rior ethical behavior. Our system of teacher 
training will have quality in just so far as we 
are unrelenting in requiring men and women 
with favorable records of individual and social 
conduct. 

Another essential attribute of a teacher-train- 
ing program is the much-needed and long-sought 
emphasis on international interest and informa- 
tion. This desired training has been slow in 
arriving, and even now the movement is being 
dangerously delayed. The best preparedness we 
can provide against future emergencies is to see 
to it that the oncoming generations are intel- 
lectually equipped and informationally fortified 
to comprehend and interpret the contemporary 
scene in foreign lands. If our teachers can be 
trained into a functional type of world citizen- 
ship our educational structure will then have a 
quality not now to be found elsewhere. The 
nation that first works out such a program of 
teacher preparation will lead the world in its 
understanding of international responsibility. 
The nation that will be the first to insist rigor- 
ously on using in the publie classrooms only the 
better minds and the more sensitive consciences 
will make an enduring contribution to the his- 
tory of education and culture; and the country 
that presses its way to the forefront by means 
of its fearless internationalism will make an 
undying contribution to the cause of world 
civilization. 

CarRoLL D, CHAMPLIN 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


REPORTS 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER session facilities to meet the needs of 

teachers, supervisors and administrators from 

all sections of the United States have been com- 
pleted by Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, according to an official announcement made 
recently by Dr. Clarence W. Linton, secretary. 
Dr. Linton estimates from inquiries already 
received by the secretary’s office that the 1936 
summer session at Columbia University, extend- 
ing from July 7 to August 14, is expected to 
show a 10 per cent. increase and reach the highest 
attendance mark since 1931 when fourteen thou- 
sand educators were enrolled. Approximately 


twelve thousand students were in attendance 
during the 1935 summer session. 

Registration in the thirty-seventh session be- 
gins on July 2 and extends through July 3 and 6 
for full credit. After July 11 no credit is 
granted for full-term courses. 

Special offerings of Teachers College in the 
preliminary June session have been increased for 
1936. These courses make it possible for stu- 
dents in residence to continue their work after 
the close of the academic year through June and 
the summer session. Many students from the 
South and West, where schools generally close 
in the last of May, wish to study in June as well 
as the regular session, thus completing the re- 
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quirements for the degree of master of arts in 
three summer sessions instead of four or more. 
The number of students taking work in June, 
1936, is expected to reach approximately 1,500. 
Dr. Linton points out that geographical repre- 
sentation at Teachers College, drawing great 
numbers of teachers from the West Coast, Mid- 
dle West, Eastern seaboard and the South, as 
well as from foreign countries, “contribute much 
to the stimulating activities” of Teachers College 
summer session. 

Arrangements for classroom study, observa- 
tion of demonstration schools in action and inde- 
pendent visitation of classes will be available for 
those in attendance. Dr. Linton observes that 
the New York City area draws thousands of 
students “because it abounds in opportunities 
for those concerned with recent developments in 
their particular fields of interest. The metro- 
politan area is unexcelled in the opportunities 
offered for cultural and professional develop- 
ment. Theaters, art galleries, libraries, mu- 
seums, churches, social agencies, racial groups, 
schools, colleges, universities, commercial and 
industrial establishments, all are at the service 
of the student. A wide variety of social and 
religious organizations offer opportunity for 
observation and field work under competent 
supervision. For students’ interests in nursing 
and health work exceptional opportunities for 
observation and field work are available. School 
administrators may observe outstanding ex- 
amples of modern school architecture and school 
equipment.” 

Special features of the 1936 summer session at 
Teachers College include educational services 
and courses planned to meet the needs of teach- 
ers, supervisors, administrators in elementary, 
secondary and normal schools and in colleges. 

The Summer Demonstration School which is 
maintained by Teachers College demonstrates to 
students of education the relation of theory and 
practice in many of the more advanced fields of 
publie education. A staff of experienced teach- 
ers will demonstrate in the following fields: 
nursery school, kindergarten, six grades of the 
elementary school and five years of junior and 
senior high school work. Subjects in which 
demonstrations will be offered include English, 
French, Latin, social studies, mathematics, 
science, vocational and educational information, 
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fine arts, music, household arts and industrial 
arts. Pupils have regular health supervision, 
ineluding classroom inspection, health examina- 
tion, physical education and health instruction. 

Students also will be given opportunity to 
observe and participate in a comprehensive gui- 
dance program. There will be remedial reading 
classes; special demonstration classes in stenog- 
raphy, typewriting and business training; an 
elementary class of mentally retarded children; 
and an elementary class in sight saving. The 
sons and daughters of summer session students 
are welcome as pupils in the demonstration 
school. 

The guidance laboratory, which is well stocked 
with tests, apparatus and materials used in all 
sorts of educational and psychological examina- 
tions, combines the facilities usually found in an 
educational and psychological “clinic,” with pro- 
visions for special investigations, consultations 
and demonstrations of many tests, examinations 
and experimental procedures. 

The Statistical Laboratory is equipped with 
computing machines available for use by stu- 
dents without charge. Instruction in the use 
of the machines is provided. 

There is a specialized library of approximately 
179,000 volumes devoted principally to education 
and relation fields, including a large number of 
books which deal with practical subjects. In 
addition to the regular assistance available 
through a highly specialized staff, two expert 
consultants are available to aid students with 
research projects or other studies where biblio- 
graphical assistance is needed. Students are 
also entitled to the full reference use of the other 
libraries in the university without formalities. 

Courses in Teachers College are grouped in 
five “functional” divisions, according to the 
announcement of the secretary of the college. 
These divisions are: 


(1) Foundations of Education: Courses in the 
history and philosophy of education, in educational 
sociology, educational psychology, comparative edu- 
cation and educational economics. 

(2) Organization and Administration of Educa- 
tion: Courses which deal primarily with the organi- 
zation and administration of education in state, 
county and city school systems, in elementary and 
secondary schools, in normal schools, teachers col- 
leges, colleges and universities, in rural areas and 
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in the fields of religious education, adult education 
and education in correctional institutions. 

(3) Individual Development and Guidance: 
Courses which are concerned with those services in 
educational institutions, social service and other 
agencies which involve work with individuals; which 
point toward the all-round development of the 
individual; and which, in special cases, involve 
intensive diagnosis and adjustment. 

(4) Instruction: Courses in curriculum, profes- 
sionalized subject-matter and methods of instruc- 
tion designed primarily to meet the needs of teach- 
ers and supervisors in the various subject-matter 
fields in elementary and secondary schools, normal 
schools and teachers colleges, in nursery schools and 
kindergartens, and in the field of nursing educa- 
tion. 

(5) Theories and Techniques of Measurement 
and Research: For teachers, supervisors, adminis- 
trators and research workers. 


Among the special features of the session are 
several conferences dealing with “critical issues 
in American education.” They are planned for 
convenient hours for the students and are open 
to school officials of the metropolitan area. 
These conferences include: 


Elementary education: A series of afternoon 
conferences held at 2:30 each day of the summer 
session. In general these conferences will be de- 
voted to consideration of critical issues in ele- 
mentary education. They will be supplemented 
by small group conferences for consideration of 
special problems; 

Forum discussion on Nursery School and Kin- 
dergarten-First-grade Education: This forum for 
the purpose of discussing the current educational 
problems of young children and their implications 
for teacher growth and development will be held 
in evening meetings on July 9, 15 and 22 and a 
dinner meeting on August 6; 

Conference on the Education of Teachers: Prob- 
lems confronting institutions of higher education 
engaged in the preparation of teachers will be dis- 
cussed at this conference, to be held on Wednesday 
afternoon, July 15, 2: 30 to 5 o’clock; 

Conference on School Administration: Critical 
issues in school administration, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, 1:30 to 2: 20. 


Twenty-eight courses are offered during the 
June session, including courses in foundations 
sociology, nursery 
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schools, social case work, applications of science 
in New York City, science in the out of doors 
(given in the Berkshire Hills, Lakeville, Conn.), 
advanced landscape painting (given at Province- 
town, Mass.), several courses in musie (given 
at the Institute of Musical Art), economies in 
clothing consumption, field work in nursing, 
health education, and physical education, ad- 
vanced practice in mental testing, research and 
independent study in education, and organiza- 
tion and supervision of student teaching. 


THE MARINE ZOOLOGICAL LABORA- 
TORY OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

TEN miles off the Atlantic coast, on rocky 
Appledore Island, one of eight islands compris- 
ing the Isles of Shoals, forty undergraduate and 
graduate students of the University of New 
Hampshire will settle down on June 22 for eight 
weeks of study at the ninth annual session of the 
unique Marine Zoological Laboratory. 

Announcement has been made by C. Floyd 
Jackson, director of the laboratory, of the addi- 
tion of Dr. Claude D. Williams, of Brown Uni- 
versity, to the faculty. He will teach the newly 
organized course on “Methods of Teaching Biol- 
ogy in Secondary Schools.” Formally educated 
and trained at West Virginia and Brown, he 
has completed special training in educational 
methods at marine laboratories along the Atlan- 
tie coast. 

The new course, added to the six offerings of 
the school for the first time this summer, will 
consist of a general survey of biology, methods 
of presenting the subject, choice of subject-mat- 
ter and collection and preparation of illustrative 
material. 

Back of the unusual and informal system of 
summer school, which combines theory with 
study of actual specimens, is a most unusual his- 
tory. Back in 1928, as an outgrowth of the 
regular summer school work at the university, 
a group of advanced students in zoology, under 
the direction of Dean and Mrs. C. Floyd Jack- 
son, founded the school. The university leased 
a group of well-built, although somewhat ne- 
glected, buildings on Appledore, largest of the 
Isles of Shoals group, a mile and a half wide, 
with an elevation of 67 feet. Uninhabited except 
for a lone family that supports itself by fishing 
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and a Coast Guard crew, the island, conspicuous 
by its bareness and rough, irregular rocks, 
topped with a sparse carpet of low shrubs and 
herbs, has become an ideal location for the study 
of vertebrates and comparative anatomy, since 
fresh specimens can be obtained by the students 
through fishing, harpooning and expeditions to 
nearby islands. 

In eight weeks the students complete work 
equivalent to a full semester’s schedule back at 
the university, some 25 miles away. Pre-medical 
students find it extremely advantageous for in- 
dividual research work, while zoology students 
can study ecology and oceanography from first- 
hand observation. Work is so arranged that 
students may take fewer subjects and do more 
thorough work. Marine life found in abundance 
makes the laboratcry an ideal base for the study 
of marine fauna and oceanic conditions. Sur- 
rounded on all sides by the Atlantic, all the 
species of fish are obtainable, and the harpoon- 
ing of sun fish and fishing for mackerel, pollock 
and other fish have become favorite sports with 
the students. Last summer one of the Shoals 
students caught a 25-pound pollock with a light 
fly rod. 

For recreation, the program is well organized, 
the administration apparently feeling that “all 
work and no play” dulls the mind. The island 
offers excellent facilities for swimming, boating 
by daylight or moonlight, and expeditions for 
collecting marine fauna on adjacent islands 
usually develop into pienies. Lobster broils and 
clam bakes on Appledore are common, since the 
students find both lobsters and clams plentiful. 

Of the eight islands in the group, White 
Island, where the lighthouse is located, lies 
farthest out to sea, and is the most barren. Lon- 
doner’s Island, somewhat larger, has a summer 
cottage occupied by summer residents. A colony 
of terns nest on the island and appear to be 
rapidly nearing extinction. Star Island, scene 
of summer religious conferences, is decidedly 
rocky, but has small areas of fresh-water swamps 
and some scant vegetation. Gosport Harbor, on 
the easterly side of the island, serves as a harbor 
for the many yachts and fishing boats which visit 
the islands during the summer months when en- 
route to Bar Harbor. Mud-bottom animals are 
collected in Gosport Harbor. To Smutty Nose, 
a relatively flat island, one third of which is 
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rocky shore, with a fresh-water swamp in the 
center, the students go for the purpose of study- 
ing marine fauna. On Duck Island, known for 
its broken rocks and herring gulls, they find 
abundant life of marine invertebrates. 

Every conceivable condition, from small en- 
closed bays and sheer, rocky bluffs, to depths 
of 200 feet or more, is presented by the islands. 
Utilizing microscopes, libraries, launches, row- 
boats and dredges, students are accorded a rare 
opportunity to combine practical laboratory 
work with theory. Over one half of the students 
come from out of the state, the summer work 
saving them considerable financially in securing 
an academic degree. In addition to the six 
members of the university department of zoology 
staff, Dr. N. K. Arnold, of Dartmouth College, 
will teach courses in advanced comparative 
anatomy of vertebrates, and Dr. Williams, the 
new faculty member, will present methods of 
teaching biology in secondary schools. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH FUND 
FELLOWS 

THIRTY-ONE Commonwealth Fund fellows 
have been selected by a British Committee of 
Award, headed by Sir Walter H. Moberly, 
chairman of the University Grants Committee 
of the British government. 

With this year’s appointees the total number 
of Commonwealth Fund fellows brought to this 
country since the plan was initiated in 1925 will 
pass three hundred. Each fellow spends two 
years at the American university or other tech- 
nical institution of his choice, and during the 
summer vacation makes an extensive tour of the 
country, reporting his observations to the fund. 
It is reported that the prevailing comment of 
these young observers is that America is more 
diverse, more beautiful, more puzzling and more 
interesting than they had expected. Almost 
without exception, they find American facilities 
for technical and special study of great value in 
their various professions. 

Among the men returning in June after the 
completion of periods of study here, Philip 
Chantler, a student at Harvard University, will 
assist in developing a new division of the de- 
partment of economics at the University of 
Manchester for research on public utility costs 
and rate regulation; Walton Smith, a student 








at Princeton University and Stanford Univer- 
sity, will investigate sponge fisheries in the 
Bahamas; Bernard Kinsey, enrolled at the Uni- 
versity of California, will develop a radiation 
laboratory at the University of Liverpool; and 
Jack C. Trevor, a student at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, will organize and lead an anthropologi- 
eal and archeological expedition to Tanganyika, 
East Africa. 

The five fellows appointed from the govern- 
ment service overseas are as follows: 


Ritchie G. Simmers, meteorological assistant in the 
aviation section, Meteorological Office, New Zea- 
land, to study at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and elsewhere. 

E. Reginald Bartlam, principal of the Ceylon Tech- 
nical College, Colombo, to study at Harvard Uni- 
versity and elsewhere. 

Cuthbert R. Barnicoat, chemist in the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, New Zea- 
land, to study at the University of Minnesota, 
the Bureau of Dairy Industry at Washington and 
the University of Iowa. 

René M. du Toit, veterinary research officer, Union 
of South Africa, to study at the University of 
Minnesota. 

Eric J. Underwood, research officer in animal nutri- 
tion, Department of Agriculture, Government of 
Western Australia, to study at the University of 
Wisconsin and elsewhere. 


The other appointees to fellowships from 
England and the Dominions, listed by the uni- 
versities which they will attend, are as follows: 


Brown UNIVERSITY 
Edward G. Taylor, from University College of 
Wales, Swansea, to study chemistry. 


CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
John C. Dykes, from Trinity College, Cambridge, 
to study aeronautics. 
George C. Hampson, from St. John’s and Oriel Col- 
leges, Oxford, to study chemistry. 
Harold D. Springall, from Lincoln and Magdalen 
Colleges, Oxford, to study chemistry. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Gordon Bowen, from the Universities of Liverpool 
and Glasgow, to study geography. 
James C. Hornell, from the University of Edin- 
burgh, to study chemistry. 
Wilfred B. Mann, from Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, London, to study physics. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Norman O. Brown, from Balliol College, Oxford, 
to study political science. 

Richard G. Flood, from the University of Manches- 
ter, to study economics. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Perey M. Butler, from Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, to study zoology. 

William M. Honeyman, from the University of St. 
Andrews, to study medicine. 

Harry S. Robson, from the University of Liver- 
pool, to study architecture. 


“ 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Hugh R. X. D’Aeth, from Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, to study botany. 

Arnold W. G. Kean, from Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, to study law. 

Angus MeIntosh, from Oriel and Merton Colleges, 
Oxford, to study literature. 

William EK. van Heyningen, from the University of 
Stellenbosch and Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
to study chemistry. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Frederick H. Merrill, from the University of Liver- 
pool, to study engineering. 

Alan L. Percival, from Jesus College, Cambridge, 
to study engineering. 

Gordon Stephenson, from the University of Liver- 
pool, to study architecture. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Maxwell S. Jones, from the University of Edin- 
burgh, to study medicine. 


ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE, PRINCETON, N. J. 


Ian P. Norval, from the University of South Africa 
and Brasenose College, Oxford, to study botany. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Donald Purdie, from King’s and Magdalene Col- 
leges, Cambridge, to study chemistry. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Clifton J. Child, from the University of Birming- 
ham, to study history. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 

Peter C. Blundell, from Trinity College, Oxford, to 
study history. 

William T. Davies, from University College of 
Wales, Cardiff, and Balliol College, Oxford, to 
study literature. 

Christopher H. D. Howard, from Wadham College, 
Oxford, to study political science. 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1891-1919, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1920-1924, 
and William McAndrew, 1924— 


COMMENTS ON THINGS EDUCATIONAL 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


SIDE-STEPPING COMMUNITY 
OBLIGATION 

In a high school of a city that is justly proud 
of its eare for school children, every one of whom 
has a seat to use all of every school day, I heard 
two intelligent and experienced friends of mine 
discussing the civie sense of high-school boys 
and girls. One arguer, a man who has served 
on the school board many years, was telling the 
other, who is known as a fanatical pusher for 
more practical honest political training, that this 
town’s school children have a thorough under- 
standing of the source of the school money and 
that they deeply feel the civie obligation put 
upon them by the fact that the whole city is 
paying for their education. “Our high-school 
extra-curricular clubs,” he also said, “are mostly 
organizations for community service beyond the 
walls of the school.” 

The other, a hard-boiled Missourian, replied: 
“Your appraisal is like that an owner of a res- 
taurant would make of the food he served. Let’s 
go out and ask the customers.” 

They went into a corridor and questioned suc- 
cessive young folks passing along. 

“Who’s paying for your education ?” 

“What is this high school for?” 

One after another each answer came: “My 
father is.” “To give us an education so that we 
can make a living.” 

After the thirteenth response the optimist de- 
clared: “That’s enough. Only one of the lot 
thought the city is paying the bulk of the cost, 
and even he thought it is to help him to rise in 
the world!” 

My unconverted friend then got the long list 
of clubs of which the school is proud. 

Here they are: Aero, Botany, Ceramic Guild, 
Civie Association, Literary, Debating, Dramatic, 
French, Friendship, Go to College, Masque and 
Wig, Math, Rifle, Science, Spanish, Girls’ Col- 
lege Prep, Chess, Philatelic, Palette and Brush, 
Motor Driving. 

“What figure on the seale of 100,” asked the 


doubting Thomas, “would you set for the politi- 
cal, civic, community outcome, efficiency or 
potential of these extra-curriculars ?” 

“You win,” said the optimist, “I am amazed.” 

In a Harrisburg meeting of Pennsylvania 
school heads a professor of politics had pre- 
sented indisputable evidence that the founders 
of the American tax-supported school idea had 
promised an education with pure polities as the 
core and all other studies supplementary. His 
inquiry as to the dishonesty of accepting tax 
money for salaries while turning the promise 
around so as to make individual success para- 
mount and community benefit secondary brought 
no defense. His hearers were either convinced 
or afraid. One old superintendent rose and 
said, “I don’t see any difference between us 
schoolmasters and a lobby hired to keep things 
as they are.” 

It is time to quit whining that what we need 
is leaders. Every superintendent and principal 
is one. His position means that. What we need 
is shame, remorse and guts. 


STIFFENING SOCIAL STUDIES 

The University of Michigan has issued a book 
on requirements for admission as a freshman. 
It is the result of conferences by the committees 
of the university, representing different studies, 
who reached agreements with teachers represent- 
ing various high schools in the state. Among 
other things, the agreement insists that a teacher 
in charge of a course in government, economics 
and sociology shall have received credit for at 
least twenty-five semester hours of work in the 
social sciences, exclusive of history. Teachers 
of economics must be trained. The task of in- 
struction is too often lodged with a teacher 
whose preparation has been already in other 
fields. Such a policy, says the agreement, is in 
any case unfortunate; but in economics, which 
is inherently difficult to understand and to com- 
municate, the use of poorly trained teachers may 
well render the instruction entirely useless or 
worse. 
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One might expect the country to look to New 
York City with its expensive school organization, 
multifarious superintendents, supervisors and 
examiners to find a model. The last published 
summary shows that of 412 high-school teach- 
ers of civies, only 146 hold any type of civic- 
teaching certificate. In junior high schools, 137 
out of 186 have ecivies licenses. New York City 
needs a director of social studies with some of 
the Michigan intelligence in him. In history, 
says the Michigan agreement, emphasis must be 
laid on the American social and economic prog- 
ress and on constitutional development. Gov- 
ernment and history should be synthesized. 
Political science should be concerned not only 
with the past but with the present and the 
future. High-school training in economies 
should be dominated by the purpose of giving 
the most useful instruction possible to students 
who are not going to college. The university will 
credit social studies for admission only on the 
advice of its departments of political science, 
economies and sociology. If a course in high 
school is shifted from an approved to another 
teacher, the university will not credit the course 
until it makes an examination of the later teach- 
er’s fitness. 


PULLMAN PERSONALITIES 

In our account of the great St. Louis conven- 
tion, we expressed our curiosity regarding the 
names of Pullman cars and why there are on 
them no names of men or women prominent in 
the educational history of the country. A 
reader, Richard Martin, of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratory, New York City, sent the paragraph 
to the Pullman Company in Chicago. E. S. 
Taylor, assistant to the general manager, gave 
Mr. Martin the interesting information that it 
had never occurred to the namers of the cars to 
mention our folks, living or dead. Pullman-car 
names contain keys to information necessary in 


the make-up of trains. The “Mes” designate 
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cars having a capacity of twelve sections and 
one drawing room. There are about 300 cars 
so named. “McKain,” which excited our curi- 
osity, is a small town in South Dakota. Cars 
with “Lake” names, such as Lake Michigan, 
Lake Champlain, ete., have ten sections, one 
drawing room and two compartments. The 
“Mount” series, Mt. Rainier, ete., has ears of ten 
sections with an observation area. In the past, 
says Mr. Taylor, many cars were named for dis- 
tinguished Americans, prominent in history, in 
art, in musie, in literature, in science, “but we 
do not seem to have used the names of any one 
prominent in education except Nathan Hale, 
whose name probably was chosen for other ser- 
vices than his teaching. We have always avoided 
using the names of living persons; it might lead 
to embarrassing situations. The building pro- 
gram has been crippled because of the fall-off in 
business, but we shall give consideration to the 
names of educators when the building program 
is resumed.” 


SALUTING THE PRINCIPALS 

I have seen the proposals of Samuel Berman, 
Maude McBroom and R. C. T. Jacobs, editorial 
committee of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Education 
Association. Miss Pinkerton, executive secre- 
tary, sent it to me. It is the most promising 
plan for a yearbook I ever saw. We have, says 
the committee, an abundance of material by re- 
searchers, professors, theorists and experts, 
whom, generally, we respect, but we want an ap- 
praisal of the elementary school program by 
those who are working in the works. The com- 
mittee’s circular is an urge to tell what is being 
done and what ean be done. It coordinates prac- 
tical topics to the number of 54 and it is free 
from affected pedagogical language. Outsiders 
who have studied education in all its services 
tell me the best teaching is done in elementary 
schools. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


problems worth while. Jobs or dole, strikes, 
you and machines, business and government, 


1 Mildred J. Weise, Lyman Bryson, Wilbur C. 
Hollenbeck, ‘‘Let’s Talk It Over.’’ University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago. 43 pp. 10 cents. 
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money, farm trouble, crime, youth in depres- 
sion, international relations, are topics taken up 
in the form of declarations followed by crisp 
summaries of the arguments of those who agree 
and of those who deny. The analysis of the 
process of discussion, the well-arranged con- 
tents of the booklet, make it especially valuable 
for high-school and college clubs and classes. 


Kappa Delta Pi Award. The superintendent 
of schools at Long Beach, California, Dr. 
French,? was awarded a prize for an essay con- 
tributed at the request of the Kappa Delta Pi 
society and printed by the Maemillans on its 
authority. Dr. French considers individualism, 
communism, planned democracy and the domina- 
tion of social forces. In his proposed program 
of education, he takes up the relation between 
the educational program and society, how society 
will work out its social tendency by seeking to 
weave its educational program into living so 
that education and life will become identical. 
“The educational program should function not 
merely to preserve the social order, but to guar- 
antee that its youth shall be renewed like the 
eagle’s.” The book treats financial support for 
schools, the inequality of financial ability, pro- 
posed methods. The author covers the school 
curriculum in all grades, the guidance program, 
the education of educators. Dr. French con- 
cludes that an education broad enough to em- 
brace the activities of present educative institu- 
tions should be devised. “Some of these impede 
human welfare and progress because they domi- 
nate social motives.” 


Democracy Analyzed. Raymond Ammarell*® 
is teacher of social studies in the Barringer High 
School, Newark, New Jersey. He has revised 
and enlarged, in this fourth edition of his work- 
book, outlines, questions and exercises of his 
previous volumes. After problems of the his- 
torical background of democracy and the gov- 
ernment of the United States, he takes up prop- 
erty rights, the race problem, conservation, em- 
ployer and employee, education, poverty, crime, 
ete. 

2Will French, ‘‘Education and Social Divi- 
dends.’’ The Macmillan Company, New York. 
119 pp. $1.50. 

3 Raymond R. Ammarell, ‘‘Problems of Amer- 


ican Democracy.’’ McKinley Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 88 pp. 55 cents. 
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Here is a sample of his treatment: 

“Twenty million are receiving relief in whole 
or in part from the Federal Government. Over 
7,500,000 of these are children under 16 years 
of age. From 10 per cent. to 15 per cent. of our 
inhabitants live in poverty.” 

Author Ammarell requires the student to con- 
sider and discuss remedies, including the tighten- 
ing of inspection to eliminate the unscrupulous 
employer who manages to evade the sweat-shop 
laws and to employ workers at starvation wages. 

“Certain groups of persons are advocating a 
more equitable distribution of wealth. How 
this ean be effected in the interests of the many 
is a difficult task.” 


Financial Vices. Ernest MacDougall‘ is pres- 
ident of the National Institute on Mercenary 
Crime. He has written a sharp work on various 
kinds of gambling, including those which 
churches and service clubs encourage. 

Gambling, says Author MacDougall, is wholly 
based on superstition. It is a practice ill 
adapted to an age of science. It had its early 
origin in the practice of divination and sorcery. 

Here is one field of human aetivity which has 
not, as yet, been explored by scientific research. 
It is the dark jungle-land from whence there 
still issue untamed beasts of prey to make havoc 
among the citizens. 

Gambling to-day, practised in forms of trade, 
has far-reaching, deeply significant implications 
of an ecomonic nature. Gambling has so thor- 
oughly permeated the economic life of America 
that as a great malady it has threatened the 
very existence of the nation. 

Gambling is the greatest known breeder of 
crime, in circles high and low. 

Among the chapters in the book are poker, 
bridge, horse-racing, slot machines, raffles, lot- 
teries, number game. In “The Attitude of the 
Church” quotations from official print of Jewish, 
Catholic and Protestant authorities are given. 
Wall Street is treated in this spirit: “It would 
require a lengthy catalog to list the myriad 
lies that these greatest rumor factories of the 
world, Wall Street and La Salle Street, have 
foisted upon the country to its undoing. From 


4Ernest D. MacDougall, ‘‘Speculation and 
Gambling.’’ Stratford Company, Boston. 252 pp. 
$2.00. 
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this foul source have emanated damnable doc- 
trines that have converted honest men into 
thieving grafters and gamblers, firm in the con- 
viction that one must get while the getting is 
good; that the greatest of crimes is to be poor, 
though honest; that one is foolhardy, indeed, 
to tell the truth in the face of Organized 
Greed.” 
HISTORY 


Triumph of Cooperative Scholarship. Twenty- 
five years ago the first volume of the Cambridge 
Medieval History appeared. This monumental 
work is now finished by the publication of Vol- 
ume VII.5 Volume I covered “The Christian 
Roman Empire and the Foundation of the Teu- 
tonic Kingdoms”; Volume II, “Rise of the 
Saracens and the Foundation of the Western 
Empires”; these are priced at $8.50 each. Vol- 
ume III treats of “Germany and the Western 
Empire”; Volume IV, “The Eastern Roman 
Empire 717-1453.” Their price is $13.00 each. 
Volume V is on “Contests of Empire and 
Papacy”; Volume VI, “Victory of the Papacy,” 
$13.00 each. Volume VII covers “Decline of 
Empire and Papacy,” $12.00. The price of the 
entire set is $90.00. In the present volume, 
“The Close of the Middle Ages,” twenty-six 
historians, including scholars of Cambridge, 
Oxford, London, Liverpool, Dublin, Aberdeen, 
Sheffield, Columbia and McGill Universities, 
and scholars in Hungary, Oslo, Oviedo, Ghent, 
Paris, Toulouse and Prague, write chapters. 
The gain to historical knowledge when so many 
scholars from so many countries contribute their 
learning and matured experience to joint under- 
taking of this kind may be imagined. 

Beginning with the Councils of Constance and 
Balse, the work takes up, in separate chapters, 
John Hus and Bohemia, the Empire in the 
fifteenth century, the Papacy, the Hundred 
Years War, Louis XI, the Laneastrian and 
Yorkist Kings, Ireland, Seotland, Spain, Por- 
Seandinavia, Poland, Lithuania and 
Hungary. Professor Laski has a survey of po- 
litical theory in this period. Sir Charles Oman 
treats of the art of war. Dr. Lynn Thorndike 
covers magic, witcheraft, astrology and alchemy. 


tugual, 


5C. W. Previte-Orton, Z. N. Brooke, ‘‘The Close 
of the Middle Ages.’’ Cambridge University 
Press, Macmillan Company, New York. 1095 pp. 
$12.00. 
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Dr. Potter deseribes education; Professor Con- 
stable, painting, sculpture and the arts. 

There are 185 pages of bibliography. There 
are chronological tables and an index of 68 
pages. A portfolio of maps is included with 
each volume. 


The Newer History. The ideal system of 
learning history in a small seminar of graduate 
students and with a live professor obviously 
requires no text-book. But, where many students 
are studying, inevitably there are those incapable 
of following their own initiative. They are 
docile; they will do what they are told to do. 
The simplest thing is to tell them to read, on 
successive Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, suc- 
cessive chapters in a prescribed text-book. The 
facilities for studying history in the real way 
are inadequate. If all the students in philos- 
ophy, literature and the social sciences should 
take it into their heads to follow the suggestion 
of the professor and should go to the library 
for that purpose, there would be scarcely stand- 
ing room for them, to say nothing of tables to 
work at. Books and documents could be sup- 
plied by the distracted attendants to no more 
than a few of the first comers. 

In this way, Carl Becker introduces the exten- 
sive history text of Professors Ferguson and 
Bruun®. 

Present demands for attention to social, eco- 
nomie and cultural conditions has greatly in- 
creased the perplexities of writers of history 
texts. This one is intended for collegiate fresh- 
men. It is based on the authors’ experience and 
familiarity with the needs for such a class. Part 
I, by Professor Ferguson, begins with the 
Roman World and continues through the Thirty- 
Years War. Society, economic life, decline of 
the Empire, the Christian church, the middle 
ages, the feudal system, the growth of the mon- 
archies, the renaissance, the reformation and the 
decline of the monarehy are the main themes in 
this part. Professor Bruun’s contribution then 
takes up the age of Louis XIV, growth of Eng- 
lish Parliamentary Government, emergence of 
Russia, the intellectual revolution, the overturn 
of France, nationalism and liberalism, the indus- 

6 Wallace K. Ferguson, Geoffrey Bruun, ‘‘A 


Survey of European Civilization.’’ Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 1117 pp. $4.50. 
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trial era, the World War and its aftermath. 
Illustrations and maps are many. There are 
tables of genealogy, abundant bibliography and 
42 pages of index. The authors have made their 
books more than summaries of events. The 
student with reasonable application will obtain 
an intelligent grasp of the last fifteen centuries 
of European history. Essential facts are given, 
but they are correlated and interpreted so as to 
be understood and not merely crammed for 
examinations or tests. The story is readable and 
interesting in its own right, a successful explana- 
tion of what has made modern civilization what 
it is. The history satisfies as a book and as a 
text-book. 


Brief History of Civilization. John Greenan, 
pioneer instructor of the social studies, assisted 
by Vice-principal Louis Cottrell’, writes an at- 
tractive history for uppergrade elementary 
schools and for junior high schools. In this 
text each unit tells the story of a nation that 
has influenced our own life. Geography, his- 
tory and civies are correlated. By telling the 
story in the simplest language the authors make 
a gradual transition to advanced history. Primi- 
tive people, Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, the 
Hebrews, Greece, Rome, Spain, Portugal, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Switzerland and Great Britain 
are drawn upon to show what contributions to 
our civilization they made. The concluding 
chapter is “Our Goal: A United and Happy 
Nation.” The pictures are clear. The sum- 
maries, reviews, thought-questions and related 
activities are the work of experienced teachers. 


BIOGRAPHY 


The Moonlight Mind. Attorney General Wil- 
liam Wirt once called Roger B. Taney® “a man 
with a moonlight mind which in the clear air of 
the Arctic gives all the light of day without 
its glare and heat.” Biographer Swisher, in a 
continuously engaging life of the Chief Justice, 
brings out the cold and calm logie of his hero’s 
decisions. Men born at the time and in the 
region where I lived have retained an idea of 

7 John T. Greenan, H. Louis Cottrell, ‘‘ From 
Then Until Now.’’ McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Ine., New York. 421 pp. $1.36. os 

ac- 


8 Carl Brent Swisher, ‘‘ Roger B. Taney.’’ 
millan Company, New York. 608 pp. $5.00. 
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Taney as a wrong-headed political defender 
of slavery. This is the result of the North’s 
view of his Dred Scott Decision. Various 
slanderous stories purporting to show Justice 
Taney’s inhuman estimate of the Negro race 
were common in my boyhood. In point of fact, 
as this history shows, he was a friend of the 
Negro. But he had the common view of the 
Southerners that the black race is inevitably 
inferior. So the framer of the Constitution 
regarded the slave, as is plain enough in the 
language of that document. 

The book abounds in resurrections of striking 
ideas long forgotten. Charles Carroll, of Car- 
rollton, once saw a letter of Thomas Jefferson’s 
in which was contained the strange sentiment 
that to preserve the liberties of the people, a 
revolution, at least once in a century, is neces- 
sary. “This,” said Carroll, “is the idea of the 
too theoretical and fancified statesman to direct 
the affairs of this country.” 

Taney’s idea of freedom of speech was often 
expressed. “Any man has a right to express 
his opinions on any subject whenever he pleases. 
Slavery is a subject of national concern and may 
at all times be freely discussed.” The Chief 
Justice who, in his old age, was accused of say- 
ing that the Negro had no rights that the white 
man was bound to respect was remembered with 
a warm sense of gratitude by the Methodists of 
western Maryland, because of his upholding the 
interests of colored people. 

The great cause which engaged Taney at the 
height of his power was the curbing of the 
United States Bank. “The issue is,” he said, 
“whether this noble country is to be governed by 
the power of money in the hands of the few 
or by the free and unbought suffrages of a 
majority of the people. Before the bank began 
to feel its strength, the possessors of extraordi- 
nary wealth were content, like other citizens, to 
act as individuals in our political concerns, and 
to have, as individuals, their just influence in 
the affairs of the nation. But vast capital, 
extensive and exclusive privileges have enabled 
the corporation to concentrate the money power 
of the country. Feeling its strength, its ambi- 
tion has been awakened and it is striving to seize 
the government. It has had enormous and ex- 
clusive privileges at the expense of the com- 
munity. It represents a peculiar and separate 
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class which brings forward demands in the spirit 
and temper which, in all ages, have marked 
the aristocracy when they believed themselves 
strong enough to govern. It never appeals to 
the high and generous feelings of the people. If 
the poor laborer dare to think for himself, he 
is contemptuously dismissed from employment 
and with his family left to starve—the debtor is 
pressed for money which he is unable to pay— 
the trader, with but moderate means, is denied 
facilities necessary for the successful prosecution 
of business.” 

“The struggle of the moneyed aristocracy to 
obtain power never ceases and can never be 
expected to cease until the nature of man is 
changed and becomes a purer being than he 
now is.” 

Taney was so convinced of the inefficiency or 
untrustworthiness of corporations which then 
seemed large, but which to-day would seem petty, 
that he recommended that the building of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal be financed and 
supervised by the government rather than at- 
tempted by private enterprise. He admitted a 
feeling of revulsion at the grasping and short- 
sighted selfishness of the mercantile classes of 
the country, and his experience with the Bank 
of the United States convinced him that moneyed 
corporations, unless kept within narrowly de- 
fined limits, were a menace to the welfare of the 
people. 

In an official opinion given in 1839, Justice 
Taney emphasized a fact which business men 
were accustomed to ignore; namely, that when 
a corporation was formed and special privileges 
were given, the gift is supposed to be for the 
benefit of the public and not for the exclusive 
benefit of the corporations. In another decision 
he held: “The consideration upon which alone, 
such peculiar privileges can be granted to a 
corporation is the expectation and prospect of 
promoting thereby some public interest. The 
only enquiry which authorities can properly 
make is whether the charter applied for is likely 
to produce any real profit to the community 
and whether that benefit is sufficient to justify 
the grant.” 

Henry Clay and Daniel Webster were attor- 
neys for the Bank of the United States. Their 
solicitude for the continuance of Chief Justice 
Marshall’s theory holding the Constitution as a 
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supreme protector of property received scant 
encouragement from Taney. How opposite were 
the stands of the two chief justices may be noted 
in Taney’s acceptance of Lincoln’s declaration: 
“The candid citizen must confess that if the 
policy of the government upon vital questions 
affecting the whole people is to be irrevocably 
fixed by the decisions of the Supreme Court the 
people will have ceased to be their own rulers 
and have practically resigned their government 
to the hands of that eminent tribunal.” 

Most of the bias of historians was against 
Taney. Writers immediately after the war 
treated him hardly less venomously than writers 
in the employ of the United States Bank. Over 
and again he has been called the pliant instru- 
ment of Andrew Jackson. Taney’s attempts as 
Chief Justice to interpret the Constitution so as 
to protect human rights—community rights as 
against property rights—have gone largely un- 
recorded. 

The Swisher biography is calm, circumstantial 
and backed by the quotation of documents, and 
is intensely interesting withal. 


An Early American Satirist. In the school 
courses in American literature fifty years ago 
we were given a small mouthful of “McFingal,” 
a production of 1775-76. “McFingal” is now 
so little known to the general public that it is 
difficult to realize that it was probably the most 
popular American poem of its length before 
Longfellow’s “Evangeline” and the best political 
verse-satire before Lowell’s “Biglow Papers.” 
Its fame, though great, has wavered. Its high 
literary flavor, which had perhaps prevented its 
being enjoyed fully by the rank and file during 
the War for Independence, favored its being 
accepted by critics as a work of art after its 
partisan purpose had been served. “MeFingal” 
not only survived the Revolutionary period, but 
it held a respected place in American literature 
until well toward the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Thereafter notices of the poem were 
infrequent, and “McFingal” gradually slipped 
into the class of those poems which are con- 
sidered to be of “historical importance.” 

Mr. Cowie® gives extensive selections from this 


9 Alexander Cowie, ‘‘John Trumbull, Connecticut 
Wit.’’ University of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. 230 pp. $2.50. 
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old favorite and pieces them together in a con- 
tinuous narration. 

He pictures the times and the man, Trumbull, 
his early days, his share in the rebellions at Yale 
College, his work as a teacher and essayist. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Your Mind Upset. Short and specific is a 
timely discourse by half a dozen good writers 
considering the plight of an unfortunate who 
collides with a problem he can not get around or 
over.1° The basic trouble lies in the individual’s 
neurotic personality. A “neurotic character” 
means practically any one at all. The phrase is 
unduly alarming. The unaffected layman refuses 
to take your neurosis seriously. He dismisses it 
as “just imagination.” These authors pursue a 
flock of current theories and bring them to earth. 

A common misconception of the nervous 
breakdown is that it is frequently brought on by 
overwork. Women teachers in considerable 
numbers, whose working hours and difficulties 
are below the average of all workers, are prone 
to nurse this delusion in the face of all sta- 
tisties. Normal people don’t work beyond a 
certain fatigue point. Teachers are of this class. 
We are far more liable to breakdowns after we 
retire from active occupation. Carruthers found 
teachers who did day-school and night-school 
service to be in better health than those who ecar- 
ried less work. The overwork theory, say these 
editors, is largely an American legend. 

The place of the healthiest minds is a city 
of from 2,500 to 100,000 inhabitants. Such 
communities send a smaller proportion to mental 
hospitals than do the villages and the rural 
regions. Cities of over 250,000 people have 
the highest admission rate. 

The depression made no striking increase in 
mental disorders. 

But the consciousness of success or failure 
does affect neuroses. A German hospital had no 
shell-shock cases until the army was turned back 
at the Marne. When successful advances of 
British troops were finally achieved the mental 
cases in the English military hospitals were 
greatly reduced. The researches of Dr. Lois 
Meek and of the pupils of Dr. Edward Thorn- 

10 Editors of Fortune, ‘‘The Nervous Break- 


down.’’ Doubleday, Doran and Company, Garden 
City, N. Y. 85 pp. $1.00. 
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dike show so strikingly the increase of success 
in all studies when a teacher is devoted to luring 
children out of failures that it is not a wild guess 
to predict that the psychologists will in time 
make it so that a nagging, punishing teacher 
who delights in marking you down will be recog- 
nized to be as dangerous a companion for chil- 
dren as if she had a contagious disease. 

The book attempts a fair appraisal of psycho- 
analysis, but finds its first-hand opinions from 
eminent specialists a rather confusing clash of 
views. You will like its freedom from allegiance 
to any system. The footnotes by big medicos 
are neither gentle nor confirmatory. 


Adjusting the Mind. The anecdotal book on 
personality may do as a pastime, says Brown’s 
Professor Carmichael, introducing Carnegie In- 
stitute’s Dr. Shaffer’s new text,1’ but the real 
student is repelled by mythological psychology. 
He has been trained to respect measurement and 
the scientific method. Dr. Shaffer sets out to 
assist the reader and classroom student to under- 
stand human nature rather than to qualify them 
as practitioners of mental hygiene. This book 
has been treated in a preliminary edition for two 
years. It is teachable and adapted to the ability 
and needs of college students. It outlines the 
scientific method in general and as applicable to 
psychology. It treats of the origins of behavior 
and its modification, of the various kinds of ad- 
justment of fear and repression, of personality 
traits and their measurements and development, 
of psychoanalysis, of guidance, of mental hy- 
giene in everyday life, in education, in industry, 
in social work and for one’s self. 

There is a refreshing rejection of much of 
Freud’s absurdities. In spite of its strictly 
scientific tenor, the book is easily readable and of 
high value for superintendents and teachers. 


Teasers. The Leisure League of America, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y., is a non-profit organi- 
zation presenting in interesting and practical 
form a diversity of ideas pertaining to leisure- 
time pursuits. It has 20 booklets to its credit, 
already, including “Hobby Horses,” “Husbands’ 
Leisure,” “Photography for Fun,” “Musie for 
Everybody,’ “The Life of the Party” and 

11 Laurence Frederic Shaffer, ‘‘The Psychology 


of Adjustment.’’ Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 599 pp. $3.00. 
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“Hiker’s Guide.” The present bright output}? 
carries 88 problems: sample: 

An unlikely bathroom has only one door which 
has a spring-lock that can not be opened from 
the inside when sprung. There is a barred sky- 
light that can not be reached and the room has 
no window. A man (not over bright) turns on 
the water to take a bath. He finds that some- 
thing has gone wrong with the faucets and he 
can not turn the water off. If he yells no one 
can hear him because of sound-proof walls. 

How can he keep from drowning? 

The questions are caleulated to sharpen your 
perceptions, develop your seven senses, broaden 
your outlook, increase your vocabulary, give you 
a knowledge savoir faire. They involve oddities 
in mathematics, elementary logic, household 
affairs, geometrical forms and very elementary 
French. The answer to the problem I just 
quoted is, “He can pull out the stopple from the 
bottom of the tub.” 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 

Clarity for “The Progressives.” Accuracy and 
reliability have marked such books of Professor 
Melvin!* as have come to this desk. His latest 
critique of progressive education is no exception. 
Starting with a striking chapter on “Preventing 
children from learning,” he considers the organie 
nature of school experience and practice, the 
reorganization of school life in terms of activi- 
ties, organization of the elementary school as a 
background for them, the nature of true activi- 
ties and planning activity programs, the goal 
of education. Effectiveness depends upon the 
definiteness of goal; much haziness has sur- 
rounded the whole matter in education. It must 
be cleared up. Many who have modernized their 
ideas with respect to the beginnings of learning, 
concerned with methods and techniques, still 
carry on a lingering heritage in the realm of 
To clear these up Dr. Melvin 
insists on experience and thinking. His book is 
definitely helpful, brightened with many splen- 
did exercises and with handsome pictures. He 
works from kindergarten through the eighth 
grade, cites various demonstrations, schools and 


aims and goals. 


12F, E. Menaker, ‘‘How Smart are You?’’ 
Illustrations by Cyril Willmott. Leisure League 
of America, New York. 62 pp. 25 cents. 

13 A, Gordon Melvin, ‘‘The Activity Program.’’ 
Reynal and Hitchcock, New York. 275 pp. $2.90. 
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classes, discusses units and the conclusions of 
experiments and research. 


Amazing Discoveries. For five or six years the 
New York State Teachers Association has had 
a fact-finding committee, Drs. Warren Coxe, 
Ned Dearborn and Harry Ganders. This com- 
mittee has reported on retrenchments, economies, 
school services, parents’ desires for their chil- 
dren’s studies and what parents and teachers 
consider desirable social and economic condi- 
tions for teachers. The latest report of this 
committee is edited by Dr. Harry 8. Ganders, 
experienced surveyor, dean of the Teachers Col- 
lege of Syracuse University.1* This study takes 
up the school subjects, activities, services and 
organizations people want. Dr. Ganders fur- 
nishes a summary and interpretation. The data 
make a collection of replies to inquiries ad- 
dressed to parents, citizens and teachers in New 
York State. The returns are separated and 
classified in various tables and made vivid by 
graphs. For instance, there is a striking dia- 
gram showing that New York State parents 
estimate the value of elementary school subjects 
to be in the following order: arithmetie, spelling, 
English, reading, writing, health, physical edu- 
cation, music, art, sciences, safety, fire preven- 
tion, manual training, geography, household 
arts, history, social studies and civics. The scale 
runs from 99 per cent. “yes” votes for arith- 
metic to 65 per cent. for civies and social stuides. 

Surveyor Ganders is surprised and pained at 
the low position of civics. He says many who 
examine this table will believe that civies should 
be at the top of the list. Board members and 
teachers, says he, would do well to recall the 
intent of Washington, Adams and Jefferson, who 
promoted the establishment of free elementary 
schools in order to make intelligible to citizens 
the operation of government as it is actually 
conducted. The expectation the founders of the 
public schools often expressed was a hope that 
through such vital instruction on eurrent politi- 
cal issues the people could tell whether their 
local and national polities are being kept on 
the right track. ‘The editor of the Educational 
Review,” says Dr. Ganders’s report, “should not 
be such a solitary figure in his attempt to re- 

14 Harry 8. Ganders, ‘‘Schools People Want.’’ 


New York State Teachers Association, Washington 
St., Albany, N. Y. 47 pp. 25 cents. 
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direct schools to the business for which they 
were established.” 

A surprising fact brought out in this report 
is the high demand of parents for fads and 
frills. Musie and art, in all the tables, are much 
nearer the top than the bottom. 

The call of the publie for various school ser- 
vices, extra-curricular clubs, ete., as shown here, 
is an eye-opener for every superintendent who 
has been earrying a curriculum without public 


appraisal. 


Teaching in the Grand Days. The virile pro- 
vost of the University of California at Los 
Angeles!® gives us a novel and stimulating ac- 
count of Greece and Rome and how the people 
appraised and sought to preserve their gains by 
making them over into the secure possession of 
the young. The patterns of life as developed in 
Sparta, Athens and in Rome are vividly pre- 
sented. Social, intellectual and artistic cultures, 
as embodied in native writers, form a_back- 
ground for Dr. Moore’s accounts of teaching 
methods, schools and pedagogues in the grand 
days. Here you see and hear Plato, Socrates, 
Aristotle, Isocrates, Euclid, Quintilian and 
others passing on the gifts of their fathers. 
The book gives a fascinating panorama of great 


living. 


When Dewey was a Schoolmaster. Two gen- 
tlewomen?® have gone through the original rec- 
ords and reviewed the literature appertaining to 
the laboratory school of the University of Chi- 
cago when it was under the direction of John 
Dewey. They have written a complete authori- 
tative and detailed account of the history of the 
school, its organization, methods, classes and 
underlying philosophy. Alive to the significant 
problems of to-day, the authors have selected 
those features which are particularly pertinent 
to the present time. The experimental practices 
developed in that school, the cultivation of inven- 
tion and discovery, attention to local history, 
socialized activities, development of a scientific 
method are many interesting features described 


15 Ernest Carroll Moore, ‘‘The Story of Instruc- 
tion, The Beginnings.’’ Macmillan Company, New 
York. 380 pp. $3.00. 

16 Katherine Camp Mayhew, Anna Camp Ed- 
wards, ‘‘The Dewey School.’’ D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury, New York. 488 pp. $2.50. 
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in detail. There is an account of the evolution 
of Dr. Dewey’s principles of education. 


ELEMENTARY GRADES 

Present Trends and Teachers. Professor Lull, 
head of the department of education, Kansas 
State College, brings out another timely book.’ 
The author finds not much for encouragement in 
the present attitude of teachers toward the social 
order. In his opinion, teachers, for the most 
part, are perfectly willing to leave all our great 
social, economic, industrial and governmental 
problems to the judgment of the politicians and 
the business men. There is a marked tendency 
among the majority of teachers to dismiss the 
whole matter as something in the hands of fate. 
They assume this attitude in spite of the fact 
that our whole social structure is man-made and 
can be improved only by man. The teachers as 
individuals or as a group of individuals can not, 
of course, do a great deal directly in improving 
the social order, but as members of the profes- 
sion of education, they have the plain obligation 
to prepare the coming generations for their 
social heritage in ways that will help them to be 
more effective than their forebears. To pass on 
the social inheritance successfully requires in- 
telligent discrimination in emphasizing those 
trends of civilization which promise most in the 
improvement of the general welfare. How, then, 
he asks, can any teacher of English, mathematics, 
art, music, science, geography, history, civies or 
health, or the teacher of any grade, take the 
position that she has no positive obligation for 
citizenship outside of her own conduct? In her 
own special interest she makes a marked distine- 
tion between common sense and expert conclu- 
sions, but in the great fields of social relations 
she is too often content with the judgment of 
political common-sense advocates. 

It is the obligation of the teacher to the 
society from which she draws her support to 
keep herself progressively informed in all the 
outstanding studies on social relations—on in- 
dustry and labor, on banking and finance, on 
taxation, on municipal government, on private 
ownership and the profit system, on collective 
ownership and control, on international rela- 


tions. Moreover, he continues, as she becomes 


17 Herbert G. Lull, ‘‘Principles of Elementary 
W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 
532 pp. $2.50. 
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an enthusiastic student of these problems of 
civilization and of our own in particular, she 
will find abundant opportunity to orient the 
pupils in these great fields of human relations 
and to assist them in integrating their thinking 
gradually from level to level in the school, so 
that eventually the tested knowledge of the ex- 
perts may become the enlightened common sense 
of the people. Such an achievement would tre- 
mendously enrich the liberal education of the 
teacher and increase her effectiveness in devel- 
oping the citizenship of her country. 

Much attention is paid in the Lull text to 
information regarding the background necessary 
for the adequate performance of teaching. The 
peculiarity of American culture, the matter of a 
curriculum, the studies specially prepared for 
our own country, adjustments necessary for dif- 
ferent kinds of children are fully gone into. 
Special and particular descriptions of activities 
and materials in the different grades are given. 
There are two chapters on social studies. Com- 
position, reading, literature, arithmetic, art, 
music, health, play and the testing program are 
treated fully. 


For the Teacher of Reading. Ginn and Com- 
pany submit a fresh handbook for teachers of 
children in the early years of beginning to 
read.'® As usual, Dr. Cordts, the author, ham- 
mers home the need of knowing what can be 
accomplished with children in the grades under 
consideration. Her own practices are not al- 
lowed to rust from lack of use. Now a member 
of the teaching staff of New York University, 
Dr. Cordts secures through teachers taking her 
courses the loan of classes of different grades. 
She holds clinies for finding, in the presence of 
university students, different ways of surmount- 
ing individual difficulties. Beyond her power of 
making children believe they can succeed there 
is no wizardry in the manual. Step by step, 
objectives are clearly stated, means described 
and results appraised. The book might pass as 
a diary of a successful teacher telling what she 
planned to do and how she did it. It is full of 
bright suggestions capable of giving the most 
jaded routine-worker a real thrill and a sense 
of personal value. 

18 Anna Dorothea Cordts, ‘‘Manual in Reading 


and Phoneties.’’ Ginn and Company, Boston. 
235 pp. 52 cents. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Measurement in High Schools. A practical 
guide in the administration, construction and 
use of tests and measurements is the work of 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee.1® The point of view of the 
teacher and of the administrator decides the 
content. The contribution of measurements to 
effective diagnosis and guidance is stressed. 
The purpose of measurements, as treated by 
these authors, is a direct improvement of class- 
room teaching. Selection and evaluation of eur- 
riculum material depend on tests if the work is 
to be suited to the pupils. The text is designed 
for use in college and university courses in edu- 
cation as well as a manual for high-school prin- 
cipals and teachers in service. 

Measurement in high school has been severely 
criticized because too many teachers have re- 
vealed that their main use of measurement is to 
assign marks, or to attempt to determine what 
facts have been mastered. There are twelve 
chapters in the book. They include measure- 
ment in the field of personality and conduct, the 
use of measurement in supervision, its value in 
marking, measurement of teacher-made tests, a 
criticism of the types of questions high-school 
teachers use. “Tests should be constructed so 
that they do not place too great an emphasis on 
facts. It is much easier to make questions which 
measure facts than questions which measure 
application of these facts, or the use of the facts 
in doing the types of thinking which ought to be 
cultivated in the courses.” 

The Lees have made this manual definite and 
conclusive. They have avoided matters about 
which there is a wide diversion of opinion among 
educators. They have confined themselves to 
those points which have been pretty well settled 
by experiment and experience. The result is a 
book which will not leave the student up in the 
air. 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

Helping Collegians to Learn to Read. Min- 
nesota University’s dean and its professor of 
educational philosophy?° have prepared exami- 


19 J. Murray Lee, Dorris May Lee, ‘‘A Guide to 
Measurement in Secondary Schools.’’ D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, New York. 514 pp. $3.75. 

20 Melvin E. Haggerty, Alvin C. Eurich, ‘‘ Read- 
ing Examination for College Students.’’ Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 10 pp. 35 
cents a set; $6.00 per hundred. Manual, 25 cents; 
free with 100 or more copies of the examination. 
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nations for vocabulary, paragraph-reading, 
comprehension, ete., by college students. This 
springs from the university’s freshman testing 
program. Tables of scores, here provided, give 
to any college using these tests a measure for 


comparison. 


ADULT EDUCATION 

The Best of It. It takes a bright woman to 
make a bright book out of a hundred and sixty- 
six contributions from thinkers who have differ- 
ent views of the problems of educating grown- 
up citizens. In the latest work of the American 
Association for Adult Schooling, we have this 
combination.24_ The condensation and arrange- 
ment of offerings of experienced and broad- 
minded contributors make an invaluable com- 
pendium proceeding from why adult education 
is needed, through a consideration of funda- 
mental policies, progress already made, agencies 
at work, education of parents, workers, rural 
inhabitants, city dwellers, Negroes, college 
alumni and youth. Here are summaries of what 
can be done by books, newspapers, broadeast- 
ing, films, round tables and forums. There is a 
vital chapter on teachers, lay leaders, experts 
and preparation. 

Surveys of the different kinds of students are 
followed by diseussions of the contents of adult 
courses and by examinations of method. There 
is an especially pertinent chapter on criticisms 
of the service. No book of the year is of more 
importance for school superintendents and 
social workers. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Measuring High School Athletic Stunts. 
Three supervisors of physical education?? are 
responsible for a handbook for measuring the 
physical achievements of boys in high schools. 
It is based on the study of 56,000 records from 
junior and senior high schools of Los Angeles. 
It gives standards for practically all the per- 
formances of the gymnasium and field, bar 
vault, base running, basketball throw, running, 
jumping, ete. 

21 Mary L. Ely, editor, ‘‘Adult bducation in 
Action.’’ American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, 60 East Forty-second Street, New York. 
480 pp. $2.75. 

22 Frederick W. Cozens, Martin H. Trieb, 
N. P. Neilson, ‘‘ Physical Education Achievement 


Seales.’’ A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. 
155 pp. $1.60. 
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The Age of the Joyful Life. “Recreation” 
has come without our willing it to be the rally- 
ing word for a creative, cooperative expression 
of personality through sports, athletics, play, 
and also through certain art forms. With this 
quotation from Howard Braucher, the Neumey- 
ers?> begin their extensive study of leisure and 
recreation and their sociological aspects. The 
masses of people throughout the centuries have 
devoted their energies to work. They were not 
only forced to labor, but a philosophy of work 
was developed. So, in this country at least, an 
aristocracy of the toiler was created. 

Idleness, especially if due to laziness, was 
frowned upon. A lazy man lost status. Life 
was oriented around work. The Puritan empha- 
sis on the moral duty of work was applied to 
all classes, the rich as well as the poor. Leisure 
was a dream to be‘realized in the after-world, 
or possibly during old age, if fortune came one’s 
way. Heaven was thought of as a place of eter- 
nal rest. Earthly life requires toil, but eternal 
rest will be the reward of the toiler. This dream 
represented a mental escape from the realities 
of life. 

Even to-day, many of us are a little ashamed 
of being caught in the act of doing nothing. 
Only the aged seem to have the wisdom or have 
gained the justification that comes with the years 
to sit idly down and contemplate life as a spec- 
tacle, no longer being obsessed with the necessity 
for doing something about it. 

However, when in our history, leisure did 
come, excuses were made for it; efforts were 
made to find practical applications for its use. 
Gradually, people were taught that leisure- 
pursuits are not sinful if they could be classed 
as recreational or cultural. The corollary was 
evident—to work better one must play more. 

The Neumeyers’s wide study of the problem 
takes up the new leisure, the economic system, 
the rise of democracy, the effect of education, 
the modern spirit, the working man and leisure, 
the unemployed, early retirement, idle rich, the 
influence of leisure on personality, education for 
leisure. There follow views of the world of 
play, psychological theories, recreational clubs, 
social maladjustment, commercial amusements, 
community recreation, leadership. 

23 Martin H. Neumeyer, Esther S. Neumeyer, 


‘‘Leisure and Recreation.’’ A. S. Barnes and 
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Leisure is here. A condition that we in Amer- 
ica are now approaching is a new thing under 
the sun—the most revolutionary thing that has 
ever happened. It means the coming of some- 
thing unheard of in all history, the opportunity 
for every man to live. Thus five years ago did 
grand old Joseph Lee, father of American re- 
organization for leisure, express a fact full of 
importance for the educator. 


Hygiene with Interest. Dr. Cobb has a ree- 
ord as medical examiner, director of health and 
physical education, fitting him for such survey 
and plan for conserving and improving bodily 
and mental health as is set forth in his recent 
book.** His combination of hygiene with physi- 
ology and psychology, his civic outlook, make 
his work remarkably practical and interesting. 
It is designed to fit state and local requirements 
in health education. His 36 chapters are so 
arranged that each may be treated in one, two 
or three lessons. The material is adaptable for 
one, two or three years of hygiene study in high 
Here is an author who does not neglect 
sex education. His treatment of it is direct and 
necessary. The numerous drawings in this book, 
apparently done either by the author or upon his 
detailed specifications, are richly instructive. 
The work is composed with a lively understand- 
ing of the interests of youth. 


schools. 


Bodily Weight. A new formula for deter- 
mination of proper bodily weight comes in print 
from Stanford University.25 Dr. Pryor, assis- 
tant medical examiner (women) in the univer- 
sity, submits tables and directions for use in the 
measurement of boys and girls, 1 to 16 years of 
age, and men and women 17 to 24. Ten or more 


copies may be had at 35 cents each. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Measuring Craftsmanship. With a handsome 
bookplate for the lucky owner of their timely 
work Doctors Newkirk and Greene,?®° of North- 
western University and the University of Iowa, 


24 Walter Frank Cobb, ‘‘Health for Body and 
Mind.’’ D. Appleton-Century Company, New York. 
534 pp. $1.60. 

25 Helen B. Pryor, ‘‘Width-Weight Tables.’’ 
Stanford University Press, Stanford University, 
California. 15 pp. 60 cents. 

26 Louis V. Newkirk, Harry A. Greene, ‘‘ Tests 
and Measurements in Industrial Edueation.’’ John 
Wiley and Sons, New York. 253 pp. $2.75. 
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offer a complete treatise on measuring handwork 
and related activities. Teachers’ marks have too 
long been without exactness and of little satis. 
faction to students in industrial classes. This 
manual describes the various types of texts and 
seales. It analyzes the factors related to craft 
mastery—information, quality, technique, speed, 
study, technical symbols, general reading, spell- 
ing, mathematics, appreciation, planning, lan- 
guage, inventiveness, personality traits essential 
to success in industrial service, mechanical apti- 
tude and intelligence. The tests for determining 
the relative abilities of special work students 
are presented with simple explanation and 
reason. Elementary and advanced woodwork, 
for example, is treated here with simple and 
complete statistical appraisals, objectifying the 
marking system. The book is well fortified with 
references, summaries, exercises and individual 
teaching. It is thus available for work in teach- 
ers’ training institutions and especially as a 
manual for industrial teachers already in service. 
The book itself is beautifully made in a work- 
manlike manner. 


Agricola Princetonianis. A delightful volume 
on success in farming comes from Alfred §. 
Campbell,?7 who does not pretend to tell us a 
royal road to success nor to a life of ease and 
carefree out-of-door sport. He welcomes you to 
hard work, exasperation, discouragements and 
rewards. With animation and delight he covers 
choosing a farm, stocking up, making a ealen- 
dar, buildings, machinery, grounds, fire protec- 
tion, all kinds of live stock, even to pigeons and 
bees. He discusses the cereals, fruits, trees and 
gardens of the farm, the markets, the hired help, 
the farmer’s friends and foes, the school prob- 
lem, books for the country child, food, sports, 
winter and the farmer’s reference library. 

If there is anything from advertising to roast 
goose that you think of in connection with coun- 
try life you are likely to find it here. 

It is persuasive, detailed, dependable and 
delightful. 


Typist Experts. Three members of univer- 
sity faculties** are the authors of this book on 


27 Alfred S. Campbell, ‘‘An Introduction to 
Country Life.’’ Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, N. J. 172 pp. $1.50. 

28 Paul S. Lomax, Helen Reynolds, Margaret H. 
Ely, ‘‘Problems of Teaching Typewriting.’’ 
Prentice-Hall, New York. 281 pp. $1.75. 
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typewriting. It is the most extensively taught 
business subject. Much advancement has been 
made recently improving the teaching of it. 
These experts survey the present status of type- 
writing in high schools, the aims of teaching it, 
the laws of learning as applied to acquiring 
skill, reflective thinking in typewriting, ete. 
The text goes into details of best use of the 
course; it recommends reference books and gives 
frequent problems for the student. 


Good Start in Working Drawings. The direct 
and businesslike procedure of Supervisor 
Roberts?® in his work on mechanical drawing for 
junior and senior high schools and vocational 
schools is admirable and refreshing. The thirty- 
nine operations which he covers are all on the 
basis of “How to Do.” For each operation 
the author specifies the tools, related informa- 
tion, procedure. His diagrams illustrating each 
operation are attractively crisp and handsome. 
Every principal ought, in my opinion, to adopt 
the printed alphabet given in Mr. Roberts’s 
“Operation Number 12.” He ought to require 
its use as headings in written composition and 
for the pupil’s name when placed on the black- 
board in connection with every exercise. An 
employee who has the habit of using this neat 
and legible style of printing is a boon to his 
employer and gets a great deal of satisfaction 
for himself. 

ART 

Esthetic Analysis. Harvard’s Professor Prall’s 
“Aesthetic Judgment” was hailed as the most 
important work in this field to come out of 
America, a worthy successor to Santayana’s 
“Sense of Beauty.” The author issues a new 
study.%° 

With sense perception as a basis, relations are 
systematized, and patterns in music, verse, paint- 
ing, sculpture and other arts examined. How 
these basic elements determine unusual scales, 
rhythms, design, symmetry, balance and _har- 
mony, the philosophic analyst illustrates by edi- 
fying demonstrations in various fields of art. 
The book is an illuminating discussion of emo- 
tion, expression, criticism, the artist, master- 


29 William E. Roberts, ‘‘Beginning Mechanical 


Drawing Units.’’ Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 
Illinois. 142 pp. 88 cents. 
30D. W. Prall, ‘‘ Aesthetic Analysis.’’? Thomas 
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pieces, taste and the creative urge. It has no 
ultra proposals to push. Its perusal clarifies 
the air of much foggy art conceptions offered 
by sentimental ill-nourished apostles to the eul- 
ture clubs. 


How to Draw for Fashion. Four experts" 
combine to furnish for high school and other 
art classes outline figures in clean lines for prac- 
tice and fundamental knowledge of drawing the 
figure and clothing it with up-to-date garments 
for men, women, boys and girls. It shows all 
coverings from lingerie outward. Ages, from 6 
years upwards, are classified. Opened any- 
where, the book lies flat. 


Handsome Dog Book. In the Bridgman series 
appears a fascinating work on the portraiture 
of dogs.3* Aldin had the reputation of being 
the greatest of all dog illustrators. His keen 
interest and love of animals gave him the rare 
ability to portray fascinating dog portraits. As 
practically all the dog’s expression is in the eyes, 
it is necessary to draw these while the keen, alert 
look is there. Aldin puts the soul of the dog 
into the eyes. This book has over one hundred 
hitherto unpublished sketches and constructive 
drawings. 


The Human Figure. For the fashion artist** 
here is an art book designed to develop quick 
sketching and correct drawing of the human 
figure, especially as employed by the fashion 
artist. Holding that it is important to know 
each part of the figure, its shape, function and 
relation to other parts, Artist Andrews presents 
drawings as the beginner must do them from 
diagrammatic lines with measurements plainly 
shown. The skeleton, the muscles, front and 
back view are analyzed, as is perspective, the 
head and the features, the neck, the torso, the 
arm, the leg. There are plates showing how 
action is represented, how fashion clothes the 
head and figure. 


31 Helen MacDonald, Ruth Conerly, William L. 
Rogers, Theodore H. Smith, ‘‘Three Hundred and 
Fifty Original Fashion Figures.’’ Bridgman Pub- 
lishers, Pelham, New York. 60 pp. $2.00. 

32 Cecil Aldin, ‘‘How to Draw Dogs.’’ Bridg- 
man Publishers, Pelham, New York. 57 pp. $2.50. 

33 Sloan Andrews, ‘‘Anatomy and Figure Con- 
struction.’’ Manhattan Art Studio, 50 W. 57th 
St., New York. 51 pp. $2.25. 
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LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

History of American Literature by Specimens. 
Johns Hopkins Professor Fagin** has under- 
taken with gratifying success to give the high- 
school and college student a grasp of our literary 
history. The method chosen is to select the best 
work obtainable which gives a vivid impression 
of the feature intended. After a crisp considera- 
tion of the story as reflecting American life, Dr. 
Fagin gives extracts portraying the Indian, the 
Negro, other minority peoples, religion, war, 
women, labor and capital, social classes. The 
extracts selected for this purpose include work 
of Thomas Jefferson, Elsie Singmaster, Haw- 
thorne, Stephen Crane, Benjamin Franklin, 
Mary Wilkins Freeman, O. Henry, Erskine 
Caldwell, Sherwood Anderson and other able 
writers. At the close of the book there is a 
postscript for short-story writers. “Your own 
personality, if you have one, will impart a 
unique quality to the style. Let it come through. 
Study Sherwood Anderson’s peculiar locutions 
but don’t imitate him; don’t be an Anderson or 
an O. Henry or anyone else, but yourself.” Dr. 
Fagin gives a credo of twenty resolutions for 
the short-story writers. 


Gems from Horace. The Macmillan Company 
issues a timely little book*® by Professor Ullman, 
of the University of Chicago. It is prepared for 
the Horatian bimillennium and is one of the 
Maemillan’s classical series of Latin texts and 
tests. Professor Ullman considers that the de- 
lightful poems of Horace have been reserved 
too long for the college student. This anniver- 
sary makes it fitting to supply high-school pupils 
with some choice bits from the master poet. 
Here in the original Latin with helpful footnotes 
are “O Navis,” “Integer vitae,” “Persicos odi,” 
“The Golden Mean,” “The Spring of Bandusia,” 
“Aere perennius” and others, together with 
short, famous quotations from the poet. Six 
pages of vocabulary complete the volume. 


Essays of a Year. Professor Walter, of the 
University of Michigan, continues his valuable 
yearly service in classifying and reprinting a 
collection of the best essays of the season.*® 


‘*America through the 


84N. Bryllion Fagin, 
Brown and Company, 


Short Story.’’ Little, 
Boston. 508 pp. $1.75. 
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An essay, as the author standardizes it, is any 
piece of non-fictional prose which definitely re. 
flects the personality of its author and which ean 
be read in two hours or less. The classification 
of this year’s volume is, “America and the 
World,” “People and Places,” “Science and 
Religion,” “Humor,” “The Press,” “Education.” 
There is a bibliography of outstanding essayists 
of the year. Each selection is preceded by a 
short biography of the author. 


Children’s Book Shelf. Dr. Buckingham, ex- 
perienced as teacher, elementary school prin- 
cipal, director of educational research, professor 
of education and school-editor of a large publish- 
ing house, continues his contributions to the 
children’s book shelf by a generous volume of 
stories.37 None of the pieces ever appeared in a 
text-book. Ninety per cent. of the material was 
written for this one. Over-grade words have 
been avoided. The selections of fact and fancy 
offer both enjoyment and information. Kurt 
Wiese furnishes the pictures. Each extract is 
preceded by a short account of the author. The 
selections chosen indicate a rare understanding 
of children’s likes, needs and understanding. 


One Year Work Text in English. Three ex- 
perienced teachers**® are responsible for a new 
work-book covering grammar, written composi- 
tion, oral expression and dictionary study. It is 
strong in arousing interest and in motivating its 
drills. Meaningful discussions are used in teach- 
ing grammatical and usage rules and composi- 
tion principles. The authors are skilful in selec- 
tion of themes of interest to children in the 
upper elementary grades and in the high schools. 
These exercises involve relations with other sub- 
jects in school, with current interests in the 
world, and with the activities dear to the hearts 
of the young. The progressive importance and 
difficulty of the exercises is cleverly arranged. 
The tests exhibit a pleasing variety and are of a 
sort which can be readily scored. 





36 Erich A. Walter, ‘‘1936 Essay Annual.’’ 
Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago. 384 pp. 
$1.00. 

37 B. R. Buckingham, ‘‘The Children’s Book- 
shelf, VIII, Too Many Bears and Other Stories,’’ 
Ginn and Company, Boston. 736 pp. $1.08. 

38 Ruth Mary Weeks, Thelma Winnberg Cook, 
P. H. Deffendall, ‘‘ English through Experience.’’ 
The Macmillan Company, New York. Book One, 
192 pp., 56 cents; Book Two, 217 pp., 60 cents; 
Book Three, 192 pp., 60 cents. 
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UNDER THE EDITORSHIP OF J. McCKEEN CATTELL 
SCIENCE 


A weekly journal, established in 1883, devoted to the advancement of the natural and exact 
sciences, the official organ of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. For 
forty years SCIENCE has been conducted by its present editor, and is now generally regarded 
as the professional journal of American men of science. 

Annual Subscription $6.00; single copies 15 cents. 


An illustrated magazine, devoted to the diffusion of science, publishing articles by leading 
authorities in all departments of pure and applied science, including the applications of science 
to education and society. 





Annual Subscription $5.00; single copies 50 cents. 


THE AMERICAN NATURALIST 


A bi-monthly journal established in 1867, devoted to the biological sciences, with special 


reference to the factors of organic evolution. 
Annual Subscription $5.00; single copies $1.00. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


A weekly journal covering the field of education in relation to the problems of American 
democracy. Its objects are the advancement of education as a science and the adjustment of 
our lower and higher schools to the needs of modern life. Each number ordinarily contains 
articles and addresses of some length, shorter contributions, discussion and correspondence, 
reviews and abstracts, reports and quotations, proceedings of societies and a department of 


educational notes and news. 
Annual Subscription $5.00; single copies 15 cents. 


AMERICAN MEN OF SCIENCE 


Fifth Edition 
A biographical directory. This book is essential for all workers in science and is an invalu- 
able work of reference for libraries and for all having relations with scientific men. It contains 


over 22,000 names, 
Price: Twelve Dollars net, postage paid. 


LEADERS IN EDUCATION 


A biographical directory of leaders in education along the lines of American Men of 


Science. This directory contains over 11,000 names. 
Price: Ten Dollars net, postage paid. 


THE SCIENCE PRESS 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


TO THE SCIENCE PRESS 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Please find enclosed .......... in payment of subscription to .....6..cccccucccccesces 
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PROVOCATIVE NEW BOOKS 

















EDUCATION AND 
THE SOCIAL CONFLICT 


By Howarp D. Lanerorp, PH.D. 


Ought the public schools to be the centers of propaganda for a new social 
order? If so, whose pattern of this order shall be accepted? Shall the 
schools become centers of propaganda for the Marxian Golden Age? 
These are questions raised in this new book which is an exposition not 
only of a radical social philosophy, but also of how it seeks to harness the 
educational forces of the nation in behalf of the new social order. Chal- 
ienging, stimulating, it will enlighten the supporters of American educa- 
tion and will enable them to know ‘‘where the red signals are located.’’ 





(Joint winner of the award in the second competition 
of the Kappa Delta Pi Society) $1.75 


THE IDEAL SCHOOL 


By B. B. Bocostovsky 


Cherry Lawn School, Darien, Conn. 





A thorough, many-sided analysis of and a unique setting forth of a con- 
structive, organized philosophy of public schooling—an outgrowth of 
Progressivism. In The Ideal School, a semi-fictional, yet unobtrusive 
narrative sustains the interest and carries the discussion. Dr. William 
C. Bagley says of it, ‘‘It would be difficult to find in educational lit- 
erature, a better example of this particular form of discourse than the 


present volume.’’ $2.50 





Order from 











THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 















































